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Banality 


On April 29, Tony Greenstein, who 
claims to be a “socialist, anti-Zionist, 
anti-racist’, paid tribute to Hannah 
Arendt, who he said was “a Jewish 
pariah and daughter of the diaspora”. 
She was “the German-Jewish refugee 
whose universalism overcame her 
Zionism,” he told us on his blog. She 
was “the greatest Jewish political 
philosopher of the 20th century” no 
less. 

This adulation says far more about 
the politics of Tony Greenstein than 
he wished. When asked about her 
lifelong adulation of Martin Heidegger 
- an avowed Nazi, with whom she had 
sexual affairs after 1923 and again 
after 1950 - Tony defended Heidegger 
and went as far as asserting that his 
philosophy had nothing to do with his 
politics, and he had done some good 
things, like not persecuting Jews as 
vigorously as he could have done under 
Hitler. 

This bifurcation he compared to 
the impressionist, Salvador Dali, who, 
equally, had fascist sympathies (for 
Franco and Hitler), but supposedly 
produced great works of art. And he 
mentioned others in defence of his 
theory of Heidegger’s bifurcation, 
although he did not advance another 
similar absolute contradiction of 
philosophy/politics. Tony sees a 
few problems. “Hannah Arendt 
was an enigma. She rejected any 
materialist or class analysis in favour 
of a philosophical and metaphysical 
discourse.” Not a good start for “the 
greatest Jewish political philosopher of 
the 20th century”: 

“Originally a Zionist, Arendt 
escaped the shackles and straitjacket 
of authoritarian nationalism. Zionism 
demands obedience to the Jewish Volk, 
above all from its intellectuals, which 
is one reason why it has produced so 
few ... If ’m guilty of anti-Semitism 
for speaking the truth, then Hannah 
Arendt, the greatest Jewish political 
philosopher of the 20th century, 1s 
equally guilty, because this is exactly 
what she said in her book Eichmann in 
Jerusalem: the banality of evil.” 

This from one of Heidegger’s better 
speeches: “This will ... must be our 
innermost certainty and never-faltering 
faith. For in what this will wills, we are 
only following the towering will of our 
Fuhrer. To be his loyal followers means: 
to will that the German people shall find 
again, as a people of labour, its organic 
unity, its simple dignity and its true 
strength; and that, as a state of labour, 
it shall secure for itself permanence 
and greatness. To the man of this 
unprecedented will, to our Fuhrer, Adolf 
Hitler - a three-fold ‘Sieg Heil!’” 

In April 2000 Alex Steiner posted 
a three-part essay, The case of Martin 
Heidegger, philosopher and Nazi. In it 
he examines the politics of Heidegger 
and Arendt’s relationship to him. The 
following is extracted from that essay: 

“Tt is in Nietzsche that the counter- 
enlightenment finds its real voice. And 
it is to this tradition that we should look 
in situating the philosophy of Martin 
Heidegger. Heidegger himself in fact 
recognised Nietzsche quite correctly as 
a kindred spirit. But, whereas Nietzsche 
saw himself as the prophet announcing 
the coming of nihilism, Heidegger sees 
himself as the biographer of a mature 
nihilism. 

“As part of their public relations 
campaign Heidegger and his apologists 
were particularly keen to enlist 
the testimony of German Jewish 
philosophers, who had _ themselves 
suffered under the Nazis. To this 
end the well-known philosopher 
and German émigré, Hanna Arendt, 


was solicited to write an essay for 
an anthology honouring Heidegger 
on the occasion of his 80th birthday. 
Arendt’s essay, ‘Heidegger at 80’, 
contains the following cryptic allusion 
to Heidegger’s political activities: 

“Now we all know that Heidegger, 
too, once succumbed to the temptation 
to change his “residence” and to 
get involved in the world of human 
affairs. As to the world, he was served 
somewhat worse than Plato because the 
tyrant and his victims were not located 
beyond the sea, but in his own country 
... As to Heidegger himself, I believe 
that the matter stands differently. He 
was still young enough to learn from 
the shock of the collision, which after 
10 short hectic months 37 years ago 
drove him back to his residence, and 
to settle in his thinking what he had 
experienced ...’ 

“According to the legal brief 
presented by Arendt, Heidegger’s 
unfortunate lapse was due neither to 
the circumstances in which he lived 
nor to his character, and certainly has 
no echo in his ideas. The fact that 
Heidegger became a Nazi, which she 
euphemistically describes as having 
‘succumbed to the temptation to change 
his “residence” and to get involved 
in the world of human affairs’, can 
be ascribed solely to the occupational 
hazard of being a philosopher. And if 
other philosophers did not follow in 
these footsteps, that can be explained by 
the fact that they did not take thinking 
as seriously as Heidegger. They were 
not prepared to ‘accept this wondering 
as their abode’. 

“Arendt’s piece is notable for its 
sheer effrontery. She manages to make 
Heidegger into the victim who fell prey 
to the greatness of his thought ... She 
returns to the theme of Heidegger’s 
primal innocence and political naivete, 
writing that *... the point of the matter 
is that Heidegger, like so many other 
German intellectuals, Nazis and anti- 
Nazis, of his generation never read 
Mein Kampf . 

“Actually, there is good evidence 
to suppose that Heidegger not only 
did read Hitler’s opus, Mein Kampf, 
but approved of it. Tom Rockmore 
has convincingly argued that, in 
his speech assuming the rectorate 
of Freiburg, Heidegger’s ‘multiple 
allusions to battle are also intended as 
a clear allusion to Hitler’s notorious 
view of the struggle for the realisation 
of the destiny of the German people 
formulated in Mein Kampf. 

“At a later point in her note, Arendt 
seeks to turn the tables on Heidegger’s 
critics by trotting out the legend, 
manufactured by Heidegger himself, of 
his redemptive behaviour following his 
‘error’: “Heidegger himself corrected 
his own “error” more quickly and more 
radically than many of those who later 
sat in judgment over him - he took 
considerably greater risks than were 
usual in German literary and university 
life during that period.’ 

“Even in 1971, Hannah Arendt 
certainly knew better, or should 
have known better, than the tale she 
relates in this embarrassing apologia. 
She certainly knew, for instance, of 
Heidegger’s 1953 republication of 
his essay discussing the ‘inner truth 
of National Socialism’. She was also 
aware, through her friendship with Karl 
Jaspers, of the deplorable behaviour 
Heidegger exhibited toward Jaspers 
and his Jewish wife. (Heidegger broke 
off all personal relations with Jaspers 
and his wife shortly after he became 
rector.) 

“It was only after the war that 
Heidegger tried to repair their 
personal relationship. Despite an 
intermittent exchange of letters, the 
two philosophers could never repair 
their personal relationship as a result 
of Heidegger’s refusal to recant his 
support of Nazism.” 

We are bound to conclude that 


Arendt defended Heidegger, the 
Nazi, because she remained a Zionist 
despite criticisms and identified those 
racist, elitist elements in Heidegger’s 
philosophy that chimed with Zionism 
itself: the contempt for the Untermensch 
Jews in Germany 1930 and Palestinians 
today. And fear of revolution made it 
imperative for these ultra-reactionary 
ideologies to reject Marxism. 

Gerry Downing 

Socialist Fight 


Stop having kids 


Alan Johnstone and Jim Cook 
make some very good points about 
the role of education of women in 
reducing population growth (Letters, 
September 26). 

My views on population growth 
come from bitter personal experience. 
I have a close relative who has seven 
children. His ex-wife has five children, 
of whom the eldest three are common 
to both. The eldest of these three has 
been to prison for being in a car with a 
bag of heroin in the boot. She now has 
three children, all by different fathers. 
All three children are now in care. The 
third eldest has also been to prison - 
not for drug offences, but for assault 
whilst under the influence of drink and 
drugs. My 85-year-old mom and I have 
had to pick up the pieces from these 
two dysfunctional adults. It has made 
our life a misery. 

Thirty-two years ago, their mother 
had a choice - either continue working 
in a tandoori chicken factory or have 
a baby, so she had a baby followed 
by four more. For uneducated women 
from poor families, having babies is a 
conscious career choice, because they 
mistakenly think that is all women are 
designed for. As Jim Cook points out, 
I want the poor to have fewer children. 
A tax-free grant of £500 to those 
willing to be sterilised, together with 
the abolition of child benefits, would 
go a long way in encouraging the poor 
to have fewer children. This policy 
would have prevented the famous case 
of the man with 16 children who burnt 
his house down so he could be a hero. 
Unfortunately, it all went wrong and he 
ended up in prison. 

Under communism, as_ Trotsky 
pointed out, the average intelligence 
would be of an Aristotle, a Marx or a 
Freud. The problem today is that only 
50% of school and college leavers go 
on to university. With the advent of 
robotics, artificial intelligence and 3D 
printing, Marxists must think long and 
hard about what we do for the 50% 
who don’t go on to university. This 
50% has been completely forgotten 
by successive governments, who have 
only been interested in the other 50% 
who do go to university. We must break 
down the division between mental and 
manual labour. 

As Alan and Jim point out, 
education is the key here. And so are 
equal rights and fulfilling employment. 
John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


Manoeuvres 


Mike Macnair’s article in last week’s 
paper was a valuable corrective to some 
of the nonsense that is currently doing 
the rounds on the use of courts and the 
law in general as weapons to further 
left politics (‘Judges, politics and 
democracy’, September 26). 

Most people claiming to be Marxists 
do appear to understand, at least 
verbally, that the legal system and the 
state in general are instruments of class 
rule and are never neutral between the 
working class and the bourgeoisie. The 
Supreme Court’s ruling on Johnson’s 
prorogation of parliament has to be seen 
in that context. However, perhaps just as 
important are the wider attitudes within 
the labour movement, which underpin 
some of the celebration that Mike refers 
to in his account. 

Not only does this ‘jubilation’ stem 


from the false idea of the potential 
neutrality of the judiciary, but it also 
indicates that many left reformists do 
not see politics in terms of the conscious 
and active engagement of the masses 
in society. Instead, for them, politics 
is a series of manoeuvres to wrest 
concessions from capitalism. We cannot 
rely on the working class, so we must 
appeal to elements of the status quo to 
act on our behalf: 

However, the guiding principle for 
Marxists 1s the self-activity and political 
agency of the working class: to coin a 
phrase, ‘No trust have we in prince, peer 

. or Supreme Court. Our own right 
hands the chains must sunder ...’ 
Paul Drummond 
Liverpool 


Please, no more! 


Please, please, please, can we have no 
more completely pointless ‘reading 
appreciation’ or other articles from Rex 
Dunn? 

He has a dreadful written style 
- rambling, meandering, pointless, 
peppered with trite observations (with 
exclamations), and turgid, repetitive, 
mechanical reciting of his personal 
and ‘political’ catechisms. You would 
imagine it could be a transcript from 
a psychotherapy session, where he is 
invited to speak on any subject he likes 
for 50 minutes without any intervention 
from the suffering therapist, on the 
basis that somewhere in the superficial 
rambling there may be something of use 
or interest. Unfortunately there never 1s. 

Apart from reciting the need to 
study “Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Trotsky”, he doesn’t appear to have 
read (or understood) any of them and 
he seems incapable of developing any 
real analysis or even argument in any of 
his articles. He just regurgitates whole 
sections of what he thinks he has read 
and with trite comments which add 
nothing. 

Although I would not necessarily 
agree with every single point in every 
other article carried in the Weekly 
Worker, they are of a consistently 
higher standard and quality than Dunn’s 
and always worth a careful read and 
thinking about. 

In his ‘review’ of Raquel Varela’s 
A peoples history of the Portuguese 
Revolution, Dunn seems to think that 
the only thing missing and preventing 
the revolution going on to establish full 


communism was a revolutionary party 
(‘Direct vs representative democracy’, 
September 12). There are tiresome 
mechanical references to the “Stalinist” 
Portuguese Communist Party and 
infantile repeated assertions that the 
PCP “betrayed” the revolution. 

First, why on earth would a 
Communist Party constantly seek 
to “betray” or undermine a genuine 
revolutionary process? Second, is not 
Dunn aware of the whole ‘socialism 
in one country’ debate and also the 
position of the Weekly Worker that the 
socialist revolution in Europe will not 
only need to be, but is more likely to be, 
continent-wide? Yes, an “All-Portugal 
Congress of Soviets’ would sound 
great, but in international isolation? 

Third, is Dunn not aware that Mike 
Macnair has recently had a series of 
major, in-depth articles discussing 
and evaluating from many different 
angles and perspectives the full range 
of strategies and tactics potentially 
open to revolutionary socialists and 
revolutionary parties? These might have 
given him some insight as to the specific 
tactics and positions taken by the PCP 
in 1974-75, precisely to avoid the risk 
of a full-blown, counterrevolutionary 
and fascistic backlash. 

The very title of Dunn’s article, 
‘Direct vs representative democracy’, 
shows his basic ignorance of Marxism. 
It’s not the form of democracy which 
matters so much: it is in whose interests 
it is exercised - more specifically in the 
interests of which class. The two forms are 
not polar opposites - most socialists would 
advocate a combination of direct and 
representative democracy within socialist 
society and a wide range of mechanisms 
and institutions to reflect pluralism and 
diversity, and the need to engage all 
sections 1n the running of society. 

Dunn notes that “the Russian 
Revolution had a revolutionary party 
in waiting’. A revolutionary party “in 
waiting”’!! What? Just standing around 
on street corners, waiting for something 
to happen?! Or thinking about writing 
about a book they have just read? 

Socialist revolutionary theory and 
practice is a complicated, challenging 
and serious business and the Weekly 
Worker makes a massive contribution to 
its development. But Dunn’s articles are 
an embarrassment, so, please, no more! 
Andrew Northall 
Kettering 


Success! 


hanks to some _ outstanding 

donations received in_ the 
last five days of September, I’m 
pleased to report that once more 
the Weekly Worker had achieved its 
£2,000 monthly target. 

Not with a great deal to spare, 
mind you - the final total was 
£2,011, thanks to the £270 that 
came our way at the very end 
of the month. £70 of that came 
from comrade JC, who made two 
separate bank payments (£50 and 
£20), while another outstanding 
donor was comrade JM, who 
doubled the annual subscription 
charge by writing a cheque for 
£120 - in other words, £60 for the 
fighting fund. 

Just behind those two was 
comrade JT, who paid his usual 
standing order of £50 and, on top of 
that, there were five other SOs (for 
either £10 or £15) from comrades 
SS, GT, VP, RL and MW. Then 
there was AR’s usual monthly 
double act - a £10 standing order, 
plus £5 via PayPal. Finally South 
African comrade TB handed our 


editor a tenner at the end of his 
visit to London. 

Well, an extra £11 in the pot is 
nothing to complain about, and we 
hope to do even better in October. 
The first two days brought in the 
usual flurry of standing orders - 13 
of them, ranging from £6 to £20 
(thank you, PG and II for the higher 
amount). Those SOs totalled £142 
and that’s what we start the month 
with, so I’m confident that the 
remaining 29 days of October will 
see us repeat September’s success. 

But I’m taking nothing for 
granted. We need readers to help 
us get there - write us a cheque, 
click on the PayPal button or - 
best of all - make a bank transfer 
(sort code 30-99-64; account 
number 00744310). Please do 
what you can @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Bid for Brexit glory 


This really 1s crunch time for Boris Johnson - striking a deal 
with the DUP and submitting his ‘two borders’ plan to the EU. 
But, asks Eddie Ford, can he survive the storm? 


S proved many _ times, 
Bossi what will happen 

next in the Brexit saga is a bit 
of a fool’s errand. But this week was 
crunch time for Boris Johnson and 
his ambition to go down in history as 
the man who finally delivered Brexit 
against the odds - or perhaps, more 
appropriately, given that the prime 
minister is a biographer of Winston 
Churchill, we are seeing the ‘end of 
the beginning’, as Brexit is set to run 
and run, whatever happens over the 
next few weeks. 

Hence after addressing the Tory 
Party conference in Manchester on 
October 2, where he set out some of 
the details of his “final” negotiating 
offer to the European Union in pursuit 
of a “fair and reasonable” Brexit 
compromise, Johnson submitted new 
proposals to Brussels intending to form 
the legal text of a new deal - ahead of 
the crucial make-or-break October 
17 summit. The day before he told a 
fringe meeting - significantly hosted 
by the Democratic Unionist Party - that 
he hoped to clinch a deal with the EU 
over the course of “the next few days’. 
He 1s playing a very high-stakes game. 

Indeed, we should know very soon 
if the prime minister is really prepared 
to “die in a ditch” rather than write a 
letter to the EU asking, or begging, for 
an extension to article 50, as required 
by the recently passed Benn Act - ie, 
the ‘surrender act’. Myself, I find 
it hard to imagine him ever making 
such a request. Not for nothing is the 
conference slogan, “Get Brexit done’, 
Nol0 declaring that, if the EU did not 
engage with the UK’s “fair” offer, there 
would be no further negotiations until 
after it had left on October 31. There 
will be no delay or extension. Nor 
would the EU, the prime minister has 
said, want a ““mutinous and truculent” 
Britain messing things up for the bloc. 

On one level, Boris Johnson is 
launching his bid for glory at a very 
inauspicious time, with allegations 


swirling around of “misconduct 
in public office’ and “sexual 
misbehaviour” towards women. 


Making a big splash over the tabloid 
press, the prime minister has been 
formally referred by the Greater 
London Authority to the Independent 
Office for Police Conduct to assess 
whether he used his position as London 
mayor to “benefit and reward” a US 
tech entrepreneur, Jennifer Arcuri - 
apparently he regularly went round to 
her London flat for “IT training”. 

It is claimed that Arcuri received 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 
in various government _ grants 
and awards under programmes to 
“encourage” foreign entrepreneurs to 
build businesses in Britain; and that 
she was given preferential treatment 
when it came to joining overseas trade 
missions led by Johnson - her business 
did not seem to meet the eligibility 
criteria, but the then mayor intervened 
to overturn the objections. Johnson 
has also been accused of groping two 
women at a 1999 booze-fuelled lunch 
organised by the Spectator magazine, 
which he then edited. The prime 
minister claims to have no recollection 
of the incident, but that did not prevent 
Downing Street insiders privately 
describing the accusation as “bollocks” 
and “nonsense’’. 

But you can almost bet money that 
these stories will get lost in the mad 
helter-skelter of Brexit politicking, 
just as everybody quickly forgot the 
“loud altercation” at the London flat 
Boris Johnson shared with his partner. 
The primal force of Brexit sweeps 


everything aside. If anything, this could 
actually be a good time for Johnson to 
make a bold move, as the cross-party 
meetings on how to prevent a no-deal 
Brexit seem to be getting nowhere. The 
Liberal Democrats and the 21 liberal 
Tories MPs booted out of the party for 
supporting the Benn Act, unsurprisingly, 
cannot stomach the thought of Jeremy 
Corbyn leading an interim or caretaker 
government - wanting instead someone 
like Margaret Beckett or Ken Clarke. 
More practically, the loud-mouthed and 
slightly obnoxious Lib Dem leader, Jo 
Swinson, argues that Corbyn can never 
command a majority in the Commons 
- which is obviously true. Therefore 
he should do the honourable thing 
and make way for a less contentious 
candidate. 

But Labour is not budging, John 
MacDonnell insisted at the beginning 
of the week that the “the rules are the 
rules” - tell that to Boris Johnson and 
Dominic Cummings - and Jeremy 
Corbyn as leader of Her Majesty’s 
official opposition should get first 
dibs at forming a short-lived minority 
Labour government, backed by the 
Scottish National Party, with the 
intention of extending article 50 
and maybe even holding another 
referendum before calling a general 
election. A Labour source dismissed 
those who want a national government 
as “playing fantasy football”, because 
“not only would no such thing ever 
be agreed”, but “the idea that such a 
government could exist for six months 
with no mandate is pure nonsense”. 
Deadlock, in other words. 


The deal 


Anyway, back to Boris Johnson’s 
new Brexit plan - the finer details are 
just starting to emerge and are being 
studied right now by EU officials. The 
DUP has signalled that it is content 
with the prime minister’s deal, or at 
least can live with it for now, even 
though it will see Northern Ireland 
“in a different relationship with 
the EU to the rest of the UK” and 
include customs checks on the island 
of Ireland - the Northern Ireland 
Assembly, whenever it is reconvened, 
will be given powers to shape its 
future with the bloc. 

In some respects, Johnson’s 
proposals are similar to Theresa 
May’s hated and overwhelmingly 
rejected deal - but with the backstop 
ripped out and replaced by his own 
scheme, described as “two borders for 
four years”. Under the plan, the entire 
UK would leave the EU on October 
31, with the original transition period 
staying in place until December 31 
2020. When it comes to ‘liberation 
day’ on January 1 2021, the UK 
would leave all the institutions and 
structures of the EU - including the 
customs union and judicial structures, 
such as the European Court of Justice, 
security and defence arrangements, 
agreements on data sharing, and so 
on. Northern Ireland would also leave 
the customs union at the same time, 
but would remain aligned with EU 
regulations and presumably freedom 
of movement within the island of 
Ireland for another four years until 
2025. Yes, that would effectively 
mean a border down the Irish Sea - 
goods coming into Northern Ireland 
would have to be checked to see if 
they complied with EU standards, 
which would apply across the island. 

Of course, this is an idea previously 
thought to be an unacceptable threat 
to the “constitutional integrity” of 
the UK - which “no prime minister 


could ever agree to”, as Theresa May 
put it, and opposed at the time by the 
DUP. But the latter now says that a 
“pragmatic compromise” is necessary 
to help get a deal with the EU over 
the line, and that Dublin and Brussels 
should now follow suit. Obviously, 
if Northern Ireland maintains EU 
regulations on food and manufactured 
goods and freedom of movement, 
there would be no need for any checks 
on the Irish border - explaining why 
Boris Johnson is attracted to the idea. 

In reality, Johnson is advocating 
his own version of the backstop - but a 
time-limited one. As we know, the EU 
- especially the Irish government - has 
always said it would not consent to 
such a plan. But the DUP in particular 
believes it will work if after 2025 
new Structures are put in place to give 
Stormont members oversight of how 
Northern Ireland moves from there, 
with the option of remaining aligned 
to EU regulations a possibility - the so- 
called ‘Stormont lock’. As part of the 
new deal, they see the restoration of 
the British-Irish ministerial council set 
up under the Good Friday agreement 
as vital, giving representatives from 
the Stormont assembly and the Irish 
parliament a say on any changes of 
regulations on food and manufactured 
goods post-2025. 

Laura Kuenssberg, the BBC’s senior 
political editor, was probably right 
when she said the decision in the next 
few days would not be about whether 
there is a deal or not, but whether “‘the 
two sides reckon it’s worth sitting 
down to talk properly at all’. So far, 
the omens do not look good, though 
nothing is ever certain with Brexit. 
The government and opposition parties 
in Ireland described the proposals as 
“unworkable”, “unacceptable” and 
“illegal” under British domestic law, 
which bans any new infrastructure 
on the Irish border that did not exist 
before Brexit day. Ireland’s European 
affairs minister, Helen McEntee, raised 
doubts about Johnson being “sincere” 
in wanting a deal - a more than 
reasonable suspicion. 

EU sources have said that the 
proposal, as outlined so far, did 
not meet the objectives of the Irish 
backstop, and threatened both the 
integrity of the single market and 
continued peace on Northern Ireland 
- “If this is the final offer, then there 
is not a deal to be had’. Another 
senior EU diplomat said the two 
negotiating sides were in fundamental 
disagreement, and that there was 
insufficient time to bridge the gap, 
with the Brexit deadline only weeks 
away - “we want to avoid the border 
and checks and controls’, which 
does not appear to be the position of 
the British government. In any case, 
will his proposals be accepted by a 
majority of MPs? Why bother making 
serous concessions if they will not get 
approved by the British parliament? 

As it happens, Johnson’s actual 
speech to conference was more 
conciliatory than billed - the absence 
of a “take it or leave it” demand giving 
the EU some sliver of hope that he 
might rethink the Irish plan. But if the 
EU ends up rejecting Boris Johnson’s 
deal, which still seems more than 
likely, it is extremely doubtful that the 
prime minister will be disappointed. 
Rather, he is manoeuvring in order to 
give himself an opportunity to shift the 
blame to someone else - unreasonable 
Brussels bureaucrats being the perfect 
target @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 6, 5pm: No meeting. 

Sunday October 13, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin Ss electoral strategy 
from 1907 to the October revolution of 1917. This meeting: 
‘Conclusion: the US case’. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday October 8, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 
Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. 

This meeting: ‘The Sleeping Beauty and other tales: introducing the 
science of mythology’. Speakers: Chris Knight and Robin Halpin. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 


Venezuela - no to Trump’s blockade! 

Saturday October 5, 10am: Day school and AGM, Central London 
venue. Speakers from Venezuela, Nicaragua and UK. Tickets £8 (£6). 
Organised by Venezuela Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/25659445 17025488. 


Israeli apartheid off campus 

Saturday October 5, 11am to Sunday October 6, 5.30pm: Student 
conference, University of Manchester Students Union, Oxford Road, 
Manchester M13. End your university’s links to Israeli apartheid 
through boycott, divestment and sanctions campaigns. Tickets £6 (£0). 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 

www. facebook.com/events/69773 1904011848. 


Don’t attack Iran 

Tuesday October 8, 7pm: Public meeting, PRSC, 14 Hillgrove Street, 
Bristol BS2. No to a US war on Iran. Oppose British government 
support for Trump’s military brinkmanship. 

Organised by Bristol Stop the War Coalition: 

www. facebook.com/events/4 125087996091 10. 


Solidarity with Palestine 

Saturday October 12, 9.30am to 5pm: Trade union conference, 
Resource for London, 356 Holloway Road, London N7. Build on the 
solidarity work by trade unions in the UK. Registration £15 (£10). 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/252 1055371451874. 


What is meant by neoliberalism? 
Thursday October 17, 6pm: Study session, Jack Jones House, 
2 Churchill Way, Liverpool L3. 

Organised by Merseyside Socialist Theory Study Group: 
study4socialism@outlook.com. 


Trade unions, class and power 

Thursday October 17, 7pm: First of four weekly classes, Marx 
Memorial Library, 37a Clerkenwell Green, London, EC1. Trade unions 
today and how they developed. Speaker: Mary Davis. Entrance £5 (£3). 
Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.facebook.com/events/693098527785594. 


Where next for the left? 

Thursday October 17, 7.30pm: Inaugural meeting, Nottingham 
Mechanics’ Institution, 3 North Sherwood Street, Nottingham NGI. 
Build a democratic, transparent and socialist Labour Left Alliance. 
Speakers: Chris Williamson MP and Lee Rock (Sheffield Labour Left). 
Organised by Labour Left Alliance Nottingham and Nottinghamshire: 
www.facebook.com/events/520885 158735997. 


Against racism and fascism 

Saturday October 19, 9.30am to 4pm: International conference, 
Friends Meeting House, 173 Euston Road, London NW1. Combat 
Johnson, Farage and the growth of the international far right. Speakers 
include MPs Richard Burgon and Emma Dent Coad, Mark Serwotka 
(PCS) and Kevin Courtney (NEU). 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 

www.facebook.com/events/384 190322161056. 


Remember Tommy Hepburn 

Saturday October 19, 9.30am: Parade. Assemble Wardley Colliery 
Monument, White Mere Gardens, Wardley NE10 for march to St 
Mary’s church, Abbotsford Road, Heworth NE10. Memorial for the 
founder of the first miners’ union in Durham and Northumberland. 
Organised by Follonsby Miners Lodge: 
www.facebook.com/events/100607414972425 1 


Revolution festival 2019 
Friday October 25, 5pm to Sunday October 27, 5pm: Annual school, 


Student Central, Malet Street, London WC1. Discussions on current 
events, history, philosophy and economics. Entrance £25 (£10). 
Organised by Socialist Appeal: www.facebook.com/events/1919153808189228. 


Responsibility of Intellectuals 50 years on 
Tuesday October 29, 6.45pm: Book launch, AS forum, UCL Institute for 
Advanced Studies, ground floor, south wing, Gower Street, London WC1. 
Marking 50 years since Noam Chomsky’s seminal essay, a panel discussion 
with dissident intellectuals Milan Rai, Jackie Walker and Chris Knight. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.facebook.com/events/383703868986246. 


Socialism 2019 


Saturday November 2 and Sunday November 3: Socialist Party 
school, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, Bloomsbury, 
London WC1. Entrance £40 (£10). 

Organised by Socialist Party in England and Wales: www.socialism2019.net. 


CPGB wills 


Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 
If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Being ruder than Boris 


The left should have no time for establishment MPs and their worries about extreme language, argues 


Paul Demarty 


to show contrition after the 

Supreme Court found he had acted 
unlawfully in proroguing parliament, 
they were in for a rude awakening - 
and no doubt are in for many more. 

Before the prime minister even 
boarded his plane back from New 
York, the rhetoric was heating up. 
In parliament on September 25, he 
finally opened fire, repeating his 
characterisation of further delays 
to article 50 as “surrender”, and 
castigating his opponents for their 
betrayals of the British people. There 
then ensued the dispute which is of 
interest to us today. MP after MP 
lined up to demand Johnson cease 
using such language. They were 
receiving death threats, and surely 
Johnson remembered that a little 
over three years ago one of their 
colleagues, Jo Cox, was murdered 
in the street by a neo-Nazi terrorist 
using just the same sort of rhetoric? 

Johnson, for his part, was having 
none of it. This was all “humbug”, 
and the best way to honour Saint 
Jo’s memory was to “get Brexit 
done”. There then followed a great 
ocean of crocodile tears from these 
beleaguered politicians, and then 
from their friends in the more ‘liberal’ 
sections of the press. Johnson, of 
course, refuses to apologise; if he 
can brass out lying to the queen, he 
is unlikely to worry about triggering 
Labour MP Jess Phillips, who claims 
she has been the subject of abuse 
since Johnson’s remarks. 

Needless to say, Johnson and his 
goon-boys, as well as the tiny-violin 
section on the opposition benches, 
are guilty of acting contemptibly in 
the face of democratic principle. We 
will take the second group first. 

We must say at the outset that the 
level of real threat directed at these 
plucky résistants is plainly being 
exaggerated for political effect. The 
object of the exercise is to make an 
amalgam out of the prime minister 
and Jo Cox’s murderer; it uses as its 
main method the liberal aetiology of 
‘totalitarianism’, whereby violent 
and lawless regimes are supposed 
to come about first by decreasing 
civility in public discourse, which 
leads in turn to people being 
dehumanised - by which point 
political norms are reduced to a 
hollow shell and a Hitler type can 
just walk in the front door. 

This sort of argument is used 
routinely by people across the 
political spectrum whose opinions 
arouse forthright opposition. 
Perhaps the most absurd example in 
(relatively) recent history was former 
Archbishop of Canterbury George 
Carey’s widely derided argument 
that he ought not to be called a bigot 
for opposing gay marriage, because 
“let us remember the Jews in Nazi 
Germany ... What started against 
them was when they started to be 
called names.” 

No doubt many of the people 
bawling their eyes out about being 
called traitors today were among 
those bashing the bishop back then. 
Their arguments are not different in 
substance - merely in degree; it 1s 
better manners by some distance to 
bring Jo Cox into such a conversation 
than Primo Levi. But, by dampening 
things down, the argument becomes 
somehow more ridiculous. Of course, 
great violence has in the past been 
preceded by parliamentary rancour. 
A glance at such examples, however, 
demonstrates how distant such times 


i f anyone expected Boris Johnson 


are even in the current crisis. 

The American Civil War was 
preceded by periods of total 
breakdown in the functioning of 
the legislature, for example; for 
months on end, speakers could not 
be elected. Indeed, proceedings 
repeatedly descended into brawls. 
One particular contretemps stands 
out: the radical, free-soil senator, 
Charles Sumner, delivered a visceral 
condemnation of the slave states’ 
attempts to prevent the new territory 
of Kansas adopting a constitution 
that outlawed slavery, in a process 
that rapidly descended into low-level 
guerrilla warfare. The slave-state’s 
“hirelings” were “picked from the 
drunken spew and vomit of an 
uneasy civilisation”, and much more 
of such stuff. 

Not long after, a congressman 
by the name of Preston Brooks - 
a relative of the South Carolina 
senator, Andrew P Butler, who was 
accused of unspeakable things in the 
speech - confronted Sumner on the 
floor of the Senate, and beat him over 
the head 30 times with a gold-headed 
cane. Sumner never fully recovered, 
and for the emerging Republican 
movement became a symbol of 
the bestiality of the slave-owners. 
His assailant, however, became 
a hero in the south, and for some 
time received gifts of canes from 
supporters, engraved with messages 
like ‘Hit him again’ and ‘Use knock- 
down arguments’. 


Tussle 


This is clearly not the sort of 
thing going on in the Commons. 
The Clausewitzian dialectic of 
violent and peaceful means has not 
coiled up so tightly as all that. The 
irreconcilable differences of class 
interests that marked antebellum 
America - or for that matter England 
in its long 17th century of wars and 
revolutions, or even the European 
states that fell to fascist barbarism 
in the 1920s and 30s - are not so 
plainly evident today. (It may be, 
as Mike Macnair has argued in 
this paper', together with historian 
Adam Tooze in the London Review 
of Books*, that American global 
strategy is transitioning away from 
propping up the European Union 
and the like, in the light of which 
Boris Johnson is a distant effect of 
that shift; but if this really is the 
fundamental meaning of Trumpism, 
it is surely yet to work itself out 
even in Washington, never mind this 
side of the pond.) 

Instead, we are witnessing a 
constitutional tussle between the 
legislature and executive, with the 
judiciary backing the legislature 
(for now) The crisis consists in the 
tussle’s prolongation, not in 
its teetering on the edge 
of mob violence. 
The _ pearl- 
clutching 
going on \ 
is merely ‘ 
a cynical \ 
tactical ¥ 
manoeuvre ¥ 
against Johnson, ¥ 
just as the second Y 
referendum is a Y 
dishonest veil for | 
the true objective of 
abandoning Brexit 
altogether. Similarly, 
the characterisation of Xi 
moves to deselect MPs ‘ 
in both main parties as ’ 


‘bullying’ (in the news again thanks 
to Margaret Hodge’s poor fortune) 
deflects from the anti-democratic 
character of ‘career politics’. 
It seems altogether likely the 
attempt to smear Boris Johnson by 
association with neo-Nazi assassins 
will turn out quite as transparently 
false to the gammon army as the 
‘second referendum’ ruse has. 

Boris Johnson knows this as 
well, of course, and so refuses to 
back down. His aggressive stance 
is no less calculated than his cheap 
jibes at those who wear the niqab, 
and - we suppose - his scribbled 
Molesworthian sneer at the “girly 
swot [David] Cameron” that was 
leaked recently. Surely he was 
desperate for that to come out - and 
his opponents obliged him. 

And, while we cannot but permit 
ourselves a snigger at Johnson’s 
naughtiness, we must point out 
that there is a deeply cynical 
game behind his behaviour. If the 
smelling-salts brigade are guilty of 
a piece of political theatre, Johnson 
inverts it theatrically. John Sullivan, 
the house satirist of the 1980s far 
left, memorably compared Tony 
Cliff's Lenin to a biography of 
John the Baptist as written by Jesus 
Christ, and the comparison may 
be usefully extended to Johnson’s 
Churchill factor. The ‘no surrender’ 
bulldoggery is plainly sounded in 
Churchillian mode, and for that 
matter his contempt for traitors and 
girly swots calls rather distantly 
to mind the great national myth of 
Churchill’s fight against ‘appeasers’. 

But Johnson also has more 
contemporary role models. Donald 
Trump’s selection as Republican 
presidential candidate was 
characterised by exactly this sort 
of relentless assault on _ political 
etiquette and, the more he had 
apparently put himself beyond the 
pale, the more the crowds went wild. 
The hypothesis that the general 
electorate would recoil from him in 
vast numbers was equally dispelled 
by his victory, as dubious as it was. 
The stupidity of the pearl-clutchers 
in the present case consists in 
somehow not noticing that people 
hold them in contempt and get off 
on the idea of somebody fighting 
dirty against them in itself. Johnson 
exploits this attitude, and thus in 
the end is no less radically a liar 
to the general electorate. He, too, 
pretends to be something he is not 
- an outsider, a new broom - to 
conceal what he really is: the 
opportunist’s opportunist, 
a liar climbing over 
the bodies 
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(metaphorically speaking) of other, 
less convincing liars. 


Principled 


Faced with a division between a false 
rhetoric of fragility and victimhood, 
and another false rhetoric of ultra- 
virile transvaluation of all values, 
we may usefully abandon this sterile 
terrain altogether for a moment, to ask 
what a principled rhetoric appropriate 
to authentic democracy might look 
like. 

Politics, to return to Clausewitz, 
is war by other (peaceful) means. 
The fundamental insight of Marxism 
is that the war so displaced is 
between the fundamental classes in 
society, which in the present state 
of society are the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. The bourgeoisie is a 
minority class, and like all minority 
classes in the driver’s seat requires 
a certain amount of prestidigitation 
to keep the upper hand. For its 
immediate predecessor, the feudal 
aristocracy, religion sufficed - the 
clearest example in the western 
context is the late-antique and 
mediaeval idea of an uninterrupted 
hierarchy linking illiterate peasants, 
via the successive estates of their 
betters, to the orders of angels 
and then to God himself, but other 
celestial pyramids were constructed 
to much the same effect. The 
legitimacy of the capitalists is based, 
instead, on the myth of primitive 
accumulation - that their wealth 
is well-deserved, and the society 
in which they thrive rewards the 
deserving on their own merits and 
punishes the indolent and otherwise 
virtue-deficient. 

In contemporary society, both left 
and right versions of this idea are 
available - perhaps best dramatised 
in the conflict between liberal 
advocates of affirmative action, so as 
to offer true equality of opportunity 
to the marginalised, and the rightwing 
reaction to the same, directed against 
snowflakes who do not have the balls 
to make it on their own. In the sphere of 
high politics, however, the basic result 
is the emergence of a distinct political 
profession. Thus all aspirations must 
be mediated by the ultra-sectional 
interests of a single caste. 

For Marxists, this professionalisation 
of society - an expression of 
the division between 
mental and manual 
labour, — those 
who 
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issue orders and those who carry them 
out - is the very thing to be overcome. 
All else is in vain if, at the end, the 
world is so divided, but according to 
contingently different rules. The very 
first item on that particular to-do list 
is politics. For that is the lever for 
dealing with all the rest. 

We hear a certain note in present 
discussion to the effect that bullying and 
abuse in the workplace is intolerable, 
and therefore MPs in their workplace 
- the Commons and their constituency 
surgeries - ought to enjoy protection 
similar to groped secretaries and 
victimised shop stewards. Indeed, we 
have even seen Trotskyists calling rather 
daftly for workers’ defence committees 
to protect mnghtwing Labour MPs 
from purely notional mob violence. In 
truth, politics as a job, parliament as a 
workplace, must serve the interests of the 
bourgeoisie. The proletariat, having an 
interest in democracy in its most radical 
and republican forms, must demand that 
MPs - especially Labour MPs! - suffer 
greater job insecurity than the slowest 
Deliveroo rider in London. They must 
suffer the most excruciating questions 
and corrections as to their behaviour, and 
the ever-present threat of deselection. 
The career in labour-movement politics 
must be abolished - not in the distant 
socialist future, but now. 

Plainly this cannot be achieved on 
the basis of laws about ‘acceptable’ 
criticism drawn up by the political 
caste itself. But if it were achieved, 
the insubstantial, Bonapartist froth of 
a Boris Johnson would not survive 10 
seconds. Without an establishment to 
rail against, what would he be but the 
last remaining specimen of a defeated 
layer of exploiters? Who could take 
televised bombast more seriously than 
meaningful, mass collective politics 
in the localities, the country and the 
world stage? 

The great crime of the dispute 
between Johnson and his foes is that 
both seek to strangle such initiatives, 
either by posing as the man on 
horseback, or as his victim @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. ‘Is Trumpism the future?’ Weekly Worker 
January 18 2018. 

2. www.I|rb.co.uk/v41/n07/adam-tooze/is-this-the- 
end-of-the-american-century. 
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One small step forward 


The Labour Left Alliance held its first national networking meeting in Brighton. Carla Roberts of 
Labour Party Marxists reports 


Imost 100 people crammed into 
B:: first networking meeting 

of the Labour Left Alliance on 
September 25, which took place after 
the close of Labour Party conference 
in Brighton. Despite the fact that 
conference finished early, with Jeremy 
Corbyn’s speech having been moved 
one day forward because of the recalling 
of parliament, there clearly was a huge 
desire to find the way forward for this 
nascent organisation. 

The meeting started with a useful 
discussion on this year’s conference, 
which can probably best be summed up 
as a ‘mixed bag’ from the left’s point of 
view: on the one hand, Jeremy Corbyn 
delivered a rousing speech, designed 
to please the much-neglected left in the 
party. We also saw conference voting for 
the free movement of people, plus the 
disaffiliation of the rnghtwing Labour 
Students in the run up to conference, 
and we witnessed the first organised 
intervention of the LLA, calling for a 
protest against Tom Watson, who then 
cancelled his conference speech (more 
on that below). 

On the other hand, there were also a 
number of setbacks and problems for the 
left: 

In the run-up to conference, a vicious 
campaign against the anti-witch-hunt 
left had led to the cancellation of various 
venues booked by Jewish Voice for 
Labour, Labour Against the Witchhunt 
and the Labour Representation 
Committee. However, in record time, 
comrades from the newly established 
Brighton Labour Left Alliance worked 
absolute miracles and booked the 
Rialto Theatre to allow some of the 
cancelled meetings to take place. They 
even worked out a programme of ‘Free 
Speech events’ that went beyond what 
was planned in the first place. Over 
three days, they managed to put on a 
range of exciting events, featuring Chris 
Williamson MP, Jackie Walker, Kerry 
Anne Mendoza and others. The venue 
of LAW’s main fringe event had to be 
kept secret, but, with almost 200 people 
attending, it was standing room only. The 
left showed that it will not be cowed or 
intimidated. 

Conference itself saw a tightening 
of the disciplinary procedures, which 
gives the national executive committee 
the right to fast-track the expulsion 
of members accused of having been 
“inconsistent with the party’s aims 
and values, agreed codes of conduct, 
or involving prejudice towards any 
protected characteristic”. No doubt, the 
NEC hopes that this will finally put an 
end the ‘anti-Semitism crisis’ in the 
Labour Party, but many people at our 
meeting feared that this is likely to lead 
to exactly the opposite: ““We expect there 
to be many more vexatious complaints 
being made by the right against Corbyn 
supporters”, as LAW’s Tina Werkmann 
put it. Also, as the NEC last year adopted 
the highly disputed definition of anti- 
Semitism published by the International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance, 
which conflates anti-Zionism with anti- 
Semitism, we can expect to see a rise in 
allegations made against those who are 
critical of Israel, rather than guilty of any 
actual anti-Semitism. 

Comrade Werkmann explained that 
only four members of the entire NEC 
had voted against the proposals: Darren 
Williams, Rachel Garnham, Yassamine 
Dar and Ann Henderson - all CLP 
delegates, who had been elected as part 
of the ‘left slate’ backed by the Centre 
Left Grassroots Alliance. 

However, the four other CLGA 
members representing CLP members 


on the NEC voted in favour of fast- 
track expulsions: Momentum owner 
Jon Lansman (no surprise there) and 
his hangers-on, Navendu Mishra (now 
selected as a prospective parliamentary 
candidate in the safe seat of Stockport), 
Huda Elmi and Claudia Webbe. 
The latter’s vote is perhaps the most 
worrying, as she is the current chair 
of the Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy - whose secretary, Pete 
Willsman, of course, remains suspended 
from the party (and the NEC) on utterly 
bogus charges! 

No doubt, Willsman’s case (and 
those of Chris Williamson MP, Ken 
Livingstone, Jackie Walker, etc) is exactly 
the reason why Lansman voted for these 
changes: there is no love lost between 
the Momentum owner, Willsman and 
many of the other veteran Corbyn 
supporters who have been witch-hunted 
and smeared, and Lansman is keen to get 
rid of Williamson and Willsman - he has 
openly said so, after all. 

Conference also voted to dramatically 
reduce the input of Labour Party 
members into the Local Campaign 
Forums. LCFs bring together local 
party branches and are responsible for 
selecting Labour’s council candidates, 
while also giving members at least a 
chance to question their councillors 
(though they have not been accountable 
to members for a long time). They are 
now to be called ‘Local Government 
Forums’ and the composition will change 
quite dramatically. There will be three 
“sections”, made up of members of the 
local Labour group of councillors, CLPs 
and locally affiliated trade unions. While 
those sections might differ dramatically 
in size, they will have equal voting rights. 

This rule change was snuck through 
conference as part of a number of 
proposals by the NEC that were supposed 
to ‘tidy up’ any outstanding issues from 
last year’s so-called ‘Party Democracy 
Review’. In reality, very few rules in the 
party have been democratised as part 
of this exercise - but many have been 
made worse. This no doubt reflects the 
pressure from the right and the unions on 
Labour HQ. 

Many LCFs have been taken over by 
the left in the last two years, mirroring 
the slow but persistent growth 
and organisation of the left within 
Labour. In many areas, councillors 
have come under increasing pressure 
from the local members to reflect the 
changing nature of the party. Labour 
councillors have not only implemented 
the draconian cuts imposed by the 
Tory government, but have done 
so willingly and without even the 
hint of a fight-back. Many Labour- 
run councils have enthusiastically 
embraced outsourcing - ie, bringing 
cut-throat private companies in to take 
over services that the council used to 
provide. As these companies are based 
on the need to make a profit, they end 
up providing fewer and worse services, 
while charging more money for it. That 
is the basic logic of capitalism. 

Worryingly, both these rule changes 
were submitted by the NEC and were 
only presented to delegates (as part of 
a 225-page report by the conference 
arrangements committee) a few hours 
before they were meant to be voting 
on them. There is clearly a huge 
democratic deficit when it comes to 
conference, and especially many first- 
time delegates at our LLA meeting 
reported feeling utterly confused and 
overwhelmed by this experience. 
We discussed setting up a working 
group that could help to better prepare 
delegates for next year’s conference 





Watson: faced mass walkout 


and to help LLA members get to grips 
with the party’s rule book. We also 
discussed the need for the LLA to 
prepare some decent rule changes from 
the left that CLPs could adopt for next 
year’s conference. 


Unions 


The meeting also discussed the huge and 
very visible divide at conference between 
the union block and the CLP delegates. 
The tightening of the disciplinary rules, 
for example, was - very encouragingly - 
rejected by a majority of CLP delegates. 
But an overwhelming majority of the 
unions voted in favour. Ditto when it 
came to the efforts to re-establish the old 
clause four, abolished by Tony Blair: a 
majority of delegates from CLPs voted 
yes - but the rule change was defeated by 
the affiliates. 

There were in fact a number of 
occasions when, for example, a clear 
majority of people in the hall raised their 
hand in favour of a motion, but then the 
chair ruled that the vote had in fact been 
lost. This was down to the fact that the 
party’s affiliates’ vote counts for 50% 
of the entire vote at conference - even 
though there are far fewer delegates 
from the affiliated unions and socialist 
societies present. This led to huge 
dissatisfaction among particularly first- 
time CLP delegates, who felt that they 
were being disenfranchised. 

Unsurprisingly, a number of speakers 
at our LLA networking meeting therefore 
raised how important it is to democratise 
the unions and their input into party 
conference as well as the Labour Party 
more generally. Some comrades in the 
room volunteered to produce a draft 
campaigning strategy on what is a huge 
issue. 

After this discussion, Lee Rock (a 
representative of Sheffield Labour Left 
on the LLA organising committee) gave 
a very useful report about the current 
state of the Labour Left Alliance. Over 
1,400 individuals have now signed up 
to the appeal (“when we launched the 
appeal, we were hoping to have 1,000 
by conference’) and over 20 LLA local 
groups have affiliated, with another 
dozen or so being currently set up. In 
addition, LLA is supported by four 
national organisations: LAW, LRC, Red 
Labour and the Campaign for Chris 
Williamson. The LLA organising group 
has grown to over 30 members, which, 
according to comrade Rock, “can make 


it very difficult to come to decisions”. In 
his presentation, he raised the need for 
the organisation to have elected officers 
with clearly defined roles. 

This was a theme that was reflected 
in the next session: how the LLA should 
move forward. Three discussion papers 
had been drafted and circulated to all 
LLA signatories in the run-up to our 
meeting and were dealt with at some 
length: 

Kevin Bean of Merseyside Labour 
Left Alliance spoke on the proposal 
coming from LAW, Sheffield Labour 
Left and Merseyside LLA itself, which 
argues that the LLA should swiftly 
move to a “more accountable structure’, 
with a constitution and elected officers. 
“The tyranny of structurelessness is 
very dangerous,” he warned. “There 
are always some people in charge - but 
without proper structures, elections and 
accountability, we cannot hold them to 
account.” 

Cathy Augustine outlined the 
proposal of the Labour Representation 
Committee that the LLA “should remain 
a network for the time being and without 
any elected officers”. She thought that 
“the current system of volunteers taking 
on various aspects of the work functions 
well”. 

Tony Greenstein, a member of the 
newly established Brighton Labour Left 
Alliance, admitted that his proposal was 
more of a “stream of consciousness” 
born out of the desire to move forward 
quickly. He suggested that the LLA 
should swiftly establish a membership 
structure and start employing a part- 
time worker to move the organisation 
forward. 

In the somewhat — unfocused 
discussion, most people seem to support 
the need for better and more democratic 
structures. Glyn Secker of the affiliated 
Dulwich Labour Left (and secretary 
of Jewish Voice for Labour) argued 
that we should adopt a “clear and short 
constitution as soon as possible”. JVL 
had got off the ground within a few 
short months, but we had to act quickly 
to “counter the attacks by the nght”. 
LAW’s chair, Jackie Walker, suggested 
that we need structures, but could, for 
example, do without a permanent chair 
and vice-chair: “Why don’t we simply 
pull a name from a hat?” That suggestion 
would only work, of course, if the person 
is up to speed with all the arguments, 
motions and amendments that have been 
submitted. 


Tom Watson 


The most bizarre intervention was made 
by Andrew Berry of the LRC. In his 
three minutes, he solely argued against 
a comrade who had earlier congratulated 
the LLA on its hastily produced leaflet, 
‘Shun Tom Watson’. 

This leaflet explained that a number 
of delegations were planning to walk out 
during Watson’s speech, while others 
were planning to sing “Oh Jeremy 
Corbyn’’. (As an aside, Unite delegates 
were apparently intending to ‘sit on their 
hands’ - arather lame tactic, which, as one 
sarky commentator at conference put it, 
“sounds like it could be a Monty Python 
sketch’.) A WhatsApp group with over 
60 people from various delegations and 
left groups swiftly sprang up during 
conference and worked closely together 
to plan for the action. Almost 1,000 
copies of a quickly produced LLA leaflet 
were handed out to delegates and visitors 
by LLA supporters - and the reception 
was overwhelmingly positive. Funnily 
enough, the only negative reaction 
came from members of (how to say this 
nicely?) longer established groups on the 


Labour left, who angrily told us, “unless 
we can win this, we should not organise 


such stupid stunts’. Self-defeating 
attitude or what? 
In any case, when the CAC 


reorganised the conference agenda after 
the recall of parliament, it moved Tom 
Watson from Tuesday to Wednesday 
and offered him the opportunity to close 
conference. But we have been told by a 
journalist that at the Tuesday morning 
press conference Labour’s press officer, 
James Schneider, let slip that Watson 
was literally begging the CAC to take 
him off the agenda altogether, because 
he did not fancy much being left alone 
in the conference hall with a bunch of 
hostile lefties. 

The Metro, which has a reach of 3.65 
million readers’, reported it this way: 
“Tom Watson has pulled the plug on 
his proposed speech at the Labour Party 
conference after reports that activists 
were planning to stage a huge walk- 
out.’* Next to the article, they published 
the whole LLA leaflet. Watson later 
announced in the Jewish Chronicle: “I 
was going to attack Corbyn’s failure to 
address anti-Semitism in my Labour 
conference speech.” 

From our interaction with delegates 
and observers, we believe that such 
a speech would have gone down at 
conference like the proverbial fart in a 
space suit. We have no doubt that many 
of those who were a bit wary about 
walking out might have changed their 
mind if they had witnessed such an 
attack from the platform. So it seems a 
no-brainer that we should celebrate such 
an early success for the LLA, even if the 
Metro might have simplified the issue a 
bit. 

However, Andrew Berry thought we 
were “fooling ourselves if we think this 
has anything at all to do with the LLA 
or its leaflet’ (which he opposed). With 
this negative attitude we will never build 
anything worthwhile. 

Of course, this was only a networking 
meeting without any decision-making 
authority, but 1t was an important start to 
discuss the way forward for the LLA. We 
also heard proposals: 

@ To hold a proper, decision-making 
LLA launch conference in early 2020 
(this is now being planned). 

@ To set up a working group that helps 
to prepare for next year’s conference, 
produces guidelines for (new) delegates 
and draws up a number of useful rule 
changes for CLPs. There was also a 
suggestion that the left has to make sure 
it books a ‘safe space’, where it can hold 
events without having the meetings 
cancelled or disrupted by pro-Zionists 
and rightwingers. 

@ To approach all prospective Labour 
Party candidates with the simple 
question, ‘Will you support Jeremy 
Corbyn as prime minister?’ and then 
publish their answers to help comrades 
decide which candidates they should be 
campaigning for. Not a bad idea, in our 
view. 

A pro-active approach is certainly 
better than the empty calls for ‘unity’ 
we have heard from the ‘moderates’ or 
the self-defeating view that, unless we 
““win’’, we should not even try to fight @ 


Notes 


1. http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/pete- 
willsmans-suspension-all-part-of-the-coup-against- 
corbyn. 

2. www.newsworks.org.uk/metro. 

3. https://metro.co.uk/2019/09/24/labour- 
activists-stage-walkout-tom-watsons-speech- 
unity- 10799000. 

4. www.thejc.com/news/uk-news/tom-watson- 
was-going-to-attack-corbyn-s-failure-to-address- 
antisemitism-in-labour-conference-spee-1.4892 16. 
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His global Britain will need a strong state 


aving established an iron grip 
i over the executive arm of 

government, Boris Johnson 
and Dominic Cummings are now 
playing out their “final Brexit offer” 
to Brussels - before car ramming 
into the EU (Withdrawal) (No2) Act, 
the ‘Benn Act’. Then, so goes the 
calculation, a historically defining 
general election will follow. 

A brief reminder: the Benn Act is 
named after the rightwing Labour 
MP, Hilary Benn, son of the famed 
left reformist, Tony Benn. It was 
he, Hilary Benn (along with Lord 
Rooker), who tabled the anti-no 
deal legislation that requires the 
prime minister to seek a three-month 
extension to article 50 if they cannot 
get a Brexit deal agreed by the end 
of the European Council meeting on 
October 19. The Commons majority 
was 329:300. Boris Johnson brands 
the Benn Act the ‘Surrender Act’. 

In a sign of the © ever- 
increasing high-stakes game being 
played by Johnson and his minority 
government, Sajid Javid, chancellor of 
the exchequer, says that the Benn Act 
will be circumvented. No surprise: he 
declines to reveal details. 

Nonetheless, there are various well 
publicised ways for the government 
to scupper the Benn Act. Sir John 
Major warns of “passing an order of 
council to suspend the act until after 
October 31”. An order of council “can 
be agreed by privy councillors - that 
is, government ministers - without 
involving HM the queen”.' Jo 
Maugham QC agrees that such fears 


are well founded. But, he says, an 
alternative course for the government 
could be to “disapply the Benn Act” 
by recourse to the Civil Contingencies 
Act 2004: “This allows existing 
legislation to be suspended in the 
event of a national emergency.’” 

Note, an ‘emergency’ officially 
means (a) an event or situation which 
threatens serious damage to human 
welfare in the United Kingdom or ina 
part or region; (b) an event or situation 
which threatens serious damage to the 
environment of the United Kingdom 
or of a part or region; or (Cc) war, or 
terrorism, which threatens serious 
damage to the security of the United 
Kingdom. 

Legally, to activate a state of 
emergency, there must be “an event 
or situation” that “threatens damage 
to human welfare”: namely (a) loss 
of human life; (b) human illness 
or injury; (c) homelessness; (d) 
damage to property; (e) disruption 
of a supply of money, food, water, 
energy or fuel; (f) disruption of 
a system of communication; (g) 
disruption of facilities for transport; 
or (h) disruption of services relating 
to health.’ 

To state the obvious, no such 
situation exists at the present. Yet 
crippling delays at Dover, a shortage 
of medicines, violent disorders, 
bomb outrages, a run on the pound 
or an incendiary diplomatic incident 
can always be arranged. Back in 
1924, the Tories brought down the 
Labour government of Ramsay 
MacDonald and then ran a red-scare 


general election campaign using the 
forged ‘Zinoviev letter’. “Soviet plot 
- red propaganda in Great Britain 
- revolution urged by Zinoviev - 
foreign office bombshell,” screamed 
The Times headline.* Anyone voting 
Labour is “voting for handing the 
country over to the communists and 
Moscow”, thundered Tory grandee 
Lord Curzon.° 

Government ministers, including 
Johnson, have been appealing to 
‘Britain’s finest hour’ and the ‘queen 
and country’ mob. They talk of traitors, 
betrayal and never surrendering. 
Incitement, says a tremulous Amber 
Rudd. But Dominic Cummings 
menacingly warns such remainer MPs 
that they should expect popular anger 
to explode if Brexit is not delivered 
on October 31. Grabbing his chance 
of notoriety, Brendan O’Neill, 
editor of Spiked, and now a fervent 
Brexit Party supporter, went further. 
Speaking on BBC’s Politics live, he 
eagerly declared that “there should be 
riots” in the style of the gilets jaunes.° 
Words, words and yet more words, 
but the stage is being set. 

Perhaps the Benn Act has been 
drafted so tightly, so cleverly - 
rumour is that EU legal officials gave 
a helping hand - that getting around 
it will prove impossible. If that is 
the case, it leaves Johnson with little 
choice. If he wants to remain in office 
and within the law, the ‘Surrender 
Act’ will have to be applied. He will 
have to seek an extension of article 50 
from Brussels. 

Former attorney general Dominic 


Grieve has told Johnson in no 
uncertain terms that the queen 
will sack him if he breaks the law. 
Never known to exaggerate, Grieve 
claims that Johnson would be “gone 
within five minutes” if he refuses 
to implement the Benn Act. What is 
certain though is that the Supreme 
Court would convene within a matter 
of days and would, presumably, come 
to another judgement against him. 
Meanwhile, Grieve believes that the 
civil service would refuse to work 
for him. If he stubbornly maintained 
his intransigence, Elizabeth Windsor 
would swiftly deliver the coup de 
grace. 

Grieve’s warning comes after it 
had been revealed that the queen 
had “sought legal advice on the 
circumstances in which she can 
dismiss a prime minister”. A well 
placed Buckingham Palace source 
told the i newspaper that this was 
the “first time in her reign that the 
monarch had sought such advice”’.’ 

So maybe Johnson will comply 
with the Benn Act. But, if he does, it 
will be in the full glare of publicity. 
He will strike a belligerent, defiant 
pose, demonstrating to the great 
British public that he is the victim of 
an out-of-touch, arrogant, unpatriotic 
establishment. The battle lines of a 
‘people versus elite’ general election 
will have been drawn. 

Despite parliament once again 
sitting - because of the 11 Supreme 
Court judges - the remain camp 
is hopelessly divided and seems 
incapable of doing anything decisive 


Establishment at an passe 


While Boris Johnson may well hanker after an illiberal democracy, Jack Conrad warns that parliamentary 
deals, calls for a caretaker ihn and aie ei for a second referendum are worse than useless 
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to stop Johnson’s Brexit juggernaut. 
Symptoms of what Karl Marx 
famously called the incurable disease 
of “parliamentary cretinism’.* There 
is unanimity about what they are 
against, but no agreement about 
what they are for. Petty manoeuvring 
amounts to everything. 

Jo Swinson has switched the 
Liberal Democrats from a _ second 
referendum remain to a_ general 
election revoke. Jeremy Corbyn 
has been dragged into adopting a 
second referendum after a general 
election position. As de facto leader 
of Labour’s rightwing backbenchers, 
Tom Watson insists on a second 
referendum before a general election. 
As for the Scottish National Party, it 
supports a second EU referendum 
call, but with a beady eye to holding a 
second independence referendum. 

Amongst the ever so clever 
ideas is installing Jeremy Corbyn as 
“caretaker” prime minister. But the 
Lib Dems, the Independent Group and 
the liberal Tories would not - could 
not - agree to such an outrage. So the 
SNP’s no-confidence plan flopped. 

Of course, as Labour has in 
principle accepted the idea of a 
“caretaker” government of national 
unity, the door is wide open for 
another candidate. Step forward a Ken 
Clarke, a Margaret Beckett, a Harriet 
Harman or a Keir Starmer. After all, if 
stopping a no-deal Brexit is the most 
important question facing the United 
Kingdom, surely Corbyn is under an 
obligation. Make way for someone 
else. But, no, it is “non-negotiable”, 
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Corbyn must be the “caretaker” prime 
minister, insists shadow chancellor 
John McDonnell.’ 

It is highly unlikely that there 
will be a second referendum. Boris 
Johnson will not go for it ... though 
he is doubtless delighted that Jeremy 
Corbyn has fallen into the elephant 
trap. Yet imagine for one moment 
that the remain camp overcomes its 
paralysis and succeeds in securing a 
government committed to holding a 
second referendum. What would the 
result be? 

While opinion polls show clear 
majorities wanting a “say” on any 
final Brexit deal, the result of a 
second referendum is far from certain. 
Survation (September 25) has 51% for 
‘remain’ and 45% for ‘leave’.'° The 
sort of margin seen at the beginning 
of the 2016 referendum campaign. 

Because things are too close to call, 
the likes of Tony Blair and Justine 
Greening have proposed a_three- 
option referendum (obviously in order 
to guarantee their desired result). 
Through perpetuating such a blatantly 
dishonest trick, argues David Jeffery, 
a lecturer in politics at Liverpool 
University, it is theoretically possible 
for just 34% of voters to decide 
the “winning option”.'' With the 
right questions placed on the ballot 
paper, such a referendum would see 
two bitterly opposed leave camps 
and a comparatively aloof remain 
campaign. 

If a preferential vote is added into 
the mix, then the least popular option 
would be eliminated and there would 
be a count-off between the last two 
questions ... and, so ‘remain’ would, 
so goes the calculation, emerge the 
winner with over 50% of the vote. 

Even barring such transparent 
forms of cheating, say remain 
narrowly won in a straightforward 
two-option referendum, what do we 
expect the 49% (or whatever) - ie, 
those who vote leave - to do? Sit 
on their hands? Cosily unite with 
remainers in the national interest? 
Hardly. 

No less to the point, Labour, 
presumably, will be squeezed in a 
general election held either before or 
after any such second referendum. If 
they play their cards right, Johnson’s 
Tories can count on mopping up the 
Brexit Party vote and maybe, as a 
result, capturing more than a few 
seats in the English midlands and the 
north: seven in every 10 of Labour’s 
constituencies voted leave on June 
23 2016. And, having been steered 
into the remain camp, Labour has to 
fight a resurgent SNP in Scotland and 
a resurgent Lib Dems in London and 
the south-east. Not a good prospect. 

Jeremy Corbyn could conceivably 
pull off a miracle, as he did in 2017. 
But this will, in all probability, not 
be another anti-austerity general 
election. Well, not with Sajid Javid’s 
sprouting money trees. Nor, frankly, 
with the Johnson-Cummings EU 
‘no surrender’ narrative. And, unless 
the ongoing trigger ballots result 
in a thorough-going purge of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party - unlikely 
at the moment - the majority of sitting 
Labour MPs will continue to act as 
an enemy within. They will disrupt, 
sabotage and smear. 


Popular front 


Much of what passes for the left is 
utterly confused, utterly disorientated: 
eg, Boris Johnson is a “pound-shop 
Mussolini”, who on September 9 
carried outa “coup” and an “assault on 
democracy” (Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty). No, as shown by Johnson’s 
- albeit grudging - acceptance of the 
Supreme Court judgment, he still acts 
within the framework of the existing 
semi-democratic, monarchical 
constitution. That said, the prognosis 
offered by these social-imperialists 1s 
not wrong. 

Brexit unmistakably points 
towards a low-tax, low-regulation, 


low-rights economy. The working 
class can only but suffer. But the 
AWL cure amounts to cyanide: 
“a strictly single-shot caretaker 
government which will send the 
Brexit-extension letter to the EU and 
call a general election”.'? OK, the PM 
might conceivably be Jeremy Corbyn 
... but more likely a Ken Clarke, 
Margaret Beckett, Harriet Harman 
or Keir Starmer. And who will be 
the chancellor of the exchequer? 
Who will be home secretary? Who 
will be minister of defence? Etc, etc. 
Unmistakably a recipe for popular- 
front negotiations to be crowned by a 
government of national unity. 

Another - strange - proponent 
of this line is Paul Mason. Though 
he has made the long march from 
the Left Faction of the International 
Socialists to wizard-wheeze techno- 
reformism, he cannot, surely, have 
forgotten Trotsky’s account of the 
1930s, which he once treated as an 
article of faith. Anyway, here is what 
he wrote in The Guardian: 


The popular front tactic has deep 
antecedents in the very political 
traditions the modern Labour 
left emerged from. In 1935 the 
Bulgarian communist _ leader, 
Georgi Dimitrov, single-handedly 
manoeuvred the Communist 
International into supporting 
calls for a ‘popular front’ against 
fascism. This was about formal 
electoral pacts with centrist 
socialists, left nationalists and 
liberals - and it paid off within 
six months. In Spain, to the fury 
of conservatives, who had formed 
their own electoral alliance with 
the fascists, the popular front took 
power in January 1936.'° 


Mason’s argument is, in fact, so 
absurd, that his good faith must be 
called into question. Either he has 
suffered some kind of brainstorm or 
he is baiting his old comrades. Clearly 
Mason relishes his new-found role as 
a ‘blue skies’ thinker for the liberal 
middle classes, but presumably he 
cannot resist scandalising the old- 
fashioned Trotskyites who - still 
inhabit the Labour Party. As for the 
rest of his audience, he presumably 
holds it in such contempt that he does 
not even expect the most cursory 
Wikipedia fact-checking exercise. 

With the least investigation 
Mason’s account of the Spanish 
popular front, and popular fronts 
in general, proves to be entirely 
bogus. Behind the figurehead of 
Georgi Dimitrov there stood Joseph 
Stalin. It was he, not Dimitrov, who 
“single-handedly” manoeuvred 
the Communist International into 
supporting popular fronts. Mason 
does not want to tell this inconvenient 
truth. His Guardian readers would 
not find his popular front particularly 
attractive seen in that light. But 
then there are the unrepentant 
Straight Leftists - Seamus Milne, 
Steve Howell and Andrew Murray - 
serving as Jeremy Corbyn’s advisors. 
Presumably, they, as good Stalinites, 
welcome Paul Mason’s conversion to 
popular frontism. 

Historically the | Communist 
International (and before it the First 
and Second Internationals) championed 
working class independence. In other 
words the project of socialism, as 
opposed to the project of a reformed 
capitalism. A united front between 
working class parties was considered 
legitimate. This tactic involved 
presenting reformist socialist and 
social democratic parties with a 
package of campaigning demands 
with a view to advancing the interests 
of the working class. 

Primarily though, this approach 
was designed to win over the mass of 
the working class to the Communist 
Party. The expectation being that the 
leaders of the socialist and social 
democratic parties would either 


fight half-heartedly or would prefer 
unity with the bourgeoisie to the 
unity of the working class. It should 
be stressed that Comintern’s tactic 
involved real parties of the working 
class - not miniscule sects such as 
the Socialist Workers Party, Socialist 
Party in England and Wales, the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party of 
Britain, etc, etc. 

Taking seats in a bourgeois cabinet, 
supporting one (lesser-evil) bourgeois 
party against another (greater-evil) 
bourgeois party was explicitly ruled 
out. Communist MPs were expected 
to behave not as “legislators” seeking 
an agreement with other legislators, 
but agitators “sent into the enemy’s 
camp to carry out party decisions’’.'* 

Needless to say, in 1935 Stalin 
definitively broke with that tradition. 
Under irresistible pressure from 
Moscow, the world’s communist 
parties were to support ‘progressive’ 
capitalist governments (potential 
diplomatic allies of the Soviet 
Union). Naturally, towards _ that 
end, all notions of proletarian social 
revolution had to be put on the back 
burner. 

The ‘official’ Communist Party of 
Great Britain encouraged the Labour 
Party to join with it in an anti-fascist 
popular front alongside an assorted 
mish-mash of patriotic conservatives, 
muddle-headed liberals and well- 
meaning pacifists, actors and clerics. 
The Independent Labour Party and 
the Socialist League were drawn 
into that orbit - not least due to the 
prestige of the Soviet Union and the 
palpable threat of Hitler fascism. 
However, the Labour Party itself 
steadfastly resisted - ironically in the 
name of working class independence. 

Likewise it appears to escape 
Mason’s notice that the Spanish 
republic was defeated in a bloody 
civil war. Even after the fighting was 
finally over, partisans of the republic 
were butchered on an industrial scale. 
As many as 200,000 are thought to 
have been killed. General Franco 
wanted class revenge. 

In fact, the political compromises 
necessitated by the popular front 


directly, inescapably contributed 
to the horrendous defeat. Eg, the 
‘official’ communists opposed 


colonial independence movements. 
Stalin did not want to upset ‘anti- 
fascist’ imperial powers. In Spain 
crucially that meant opposing 
independence for Morocco, the main 
base of Franco’s mercenary army. 
Rather than appeal to the Moroccan 
masses and win them to the fight 
against Francoism, the Spanish 
republican government loyally 
upheld the existing constitutional 
order. 

The logic had to be 
counterrevolutionary. Those seeking 
- albeit often hamfistedly - to push 
things forward to a full-blown social 
revolution were branded enemies 
of the people, even a Francoist fifth 
column. Thousands of anarchists 
and Poum (Workers Party of Marxist 
Unification) members were tortured 
and executed. In short, the ‘official’ 
communists in Spain acted not like 
Bolsheviks in October 1917, but 
like the right wing of the Menshevik 
Party who joined the February 1917 
Provisional Government. 


Happen here? 


A popular front that has stopped Brexit 
would undoubtedly unleash a storm 
of reaction. Chauvinism, xenophobia 
and imperial nostalgia will not easily 
surrender. Boris Johnson, Jacob 
Rees-Mogg, Dominic Cummings, 
Nigel Farage, Tommy Robinson, the 
Democratic Unionist Party, Britain 
First, the Football Lads Alliance can 
only but be expected to loudly bang 
the ‘great betrayal’ drum. 

Their message is well rehearsed. 
The leave campaign won the June 
2016 referendum fair and square. 
The votes of 17.4 million people 


have been ignored, treated with 
contempt. Britain continues to be 
shackled to Europe because of an 
ugly conspiracy hatched by the 
German and French governments, 
Brussels bureaucrats, George Soros, 
Whitehall mandarins, the City, big 
business, the self-serving political 
elite, trade union bosses ... and their 
leftwing allies. 

Amplification will doubtless be 
provided by The Daily Telegraph, 
The Sun, The Express and_ the 
buzzing swarm of alt-right websites 
and bloggers. One can easily imagine 
discontent spreading to the army. 
Note, in 1914 the Tories, Ulster 
Unionists and the military high 
command effectively supported the 
Curragh Mutiny, which derailed 
home rule in Ireland. Army officers 
staged mass resignations, while the 
Ulster Volunteer Force imported 
24,000 rifles. 

Barry Gardiner, Labour’s shadow 
foreign trade minister, has warned for 
some time that a second referendum 
would boost the far right and could 
lead to “civil disobedience”.'> We 
have already had the killing of Jo 
Cox MP. 

Back in 1935 Sinclair Lewis chose 
the ironic title /t can t happen here for 
his bestselling novel. His plotline has 
a charismatic and madly ambitious 
American _ politician, = Berzelius 
‘Buzz’ Windrip, cynically promoting 
traditional Christian values, winning 
the trust of the wealthy, denouncing 
Jews, fuelling hatred for Mexicans 
and promising impoverished electors 
instant prosperity. In short, America 
will be made great again. 

Buzz easily defeats Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in the presidential 
race and goes on to establish 
a horribly autocratic regime: 
Congress and the Supreme Court 
are emasculated. “Irresponsible and 
seditious elements” are physically 
crushed by the Minute Men - a 
ruthless paramilitary force, acting 
under the direct command of the 
president. Many thousands are 
interned and many more flee north to 
Canada. 

Could it happen here? Following 
a script carefully crafted by Dominic 
Cummings, Alexander Boris de 
Pfeffel Johnson - otherwise known 
by the mononym, ‘Boris’ - skilfully 
blew the anti-establishment, anti-EU, 
anti-Muslim dog whistle: “letterbox” 
and “bank robbers” - all in the 
context of Theresa May’s Brexit 
negotiations. 

With his narrative of Muslims 
as ‘other’, Brexit betrayal and the 
magic of post-Brexit free trade, he 
was bound to win the Tory contest to 
succeed the hapless May. He remains 
hugely popular - and not only 
amongst the “fruitcakes, loonies and 
closet racists” who make up the Tory 
rank and file. According to opinion 
polls, a Johnson-led Conservative 
Party that has been thwarted by the 
Westminster elite over Brexit would 
be well placed electorally. 

Johnson would promise to restore 
national honour, freedom and 
prosperity, a global Britain closely 
aligned with Donald Trump’s USA. 

But, after such an election, in 
the cold light of day, discipline, law 
and order and a strong state will be 
needed. After all, the EU will refuse to 
play fair, Labour, Lib Dem and SNP 
collaborators will continue to betray. 
And there are inevitable economic 
consequences. The car industry will 
go down the pan. The pound will 
sink. Prices will rise. Hence people 
will be expected to make ‘short-term 
sacrifices’ in the national interest. The 
‘usual suspects’ - 1e, trade unionists, 
leftwing activists, students, etc, who 
resist will have to be dealt with using 
the full force of the law. 

Boris Johnson’s ‘police speech’ 
on September 5, back-dropped as it 
was by a phalanx of new recruits, 
comes straight off the pages of 


Sinclair Lewis. There is more than a 
whiff of ‘Buzz’ about Boris. 


Undemocratic 


Though they violate the principle 
of ‘parliamentary sovereignty’, 
referendums seem to have become 
thoroughly internalised. People on the 
right, centre and left treat them as the 
epitome of democracy - far superior 
to parliamentary elections and the 
votes of the “great and the good’ in the 
House of Commons. Hence we have 
the Brexit camp, including sections 
of the organised left, upholding the 
result of the June 2016 referendum 
in the name of what the ‘people 
decided’. Meanwhile the remain 
camp, including sections of the 
organised left, holds out for a second 
referendum because the “people must 
decide’. 

Communists reject referendums. 
They are a con - a means of fooling 
people. That explains why Harold 
Wilson, Tony Blair and David 
Cameron used them. Needless to 
say, we consider it an elementary 
mistake for the Labour Party to have 
treated David Cameron’s June 2016 
referendum as democratic exercise. 
Labour was wrong therefore to take 
part in the referendum campaign ... 
and, crucially, under pressure from 
the rightwing press, to say it would 
accept the result. The Labour Party 
has not got, but it ought to have, 
a socialist programme, when it 
comes to the EU. Demand sweeping 
reforms, fight for a working class 
takeover. Such a programme should 
not be changed by the result of a 
referendum. That is certainly the 
case with the CPGB. We did not 
respect the referendum. Nor did we 
respect the result. 

An analogy. Say Boris Johnson 
wants to restore the death penalty for 
child murderers. Say he puts it to a 
referendum and wins. Should the left 
accept the result? No, the left should 
campaign to abolish the death penalty. 
Referendums reduce complex issues 
to a hard-edged ‘yes’ or ‘no’ choice 
that cuts across class loyalties. Hence, 
today, one half of the working class 
are leavers. The other half remainers. 
And the division continues. Tragic, 
but hardly surprising. 

Our objections to referendums are 
long-standing. Eg, communists urged 
an active boycott of Tony Blair’s 
1998 Good Friday referendum in 
Ireland. It offered a bogus choice. 
An unacceptable past versus an 
unacceptable future. The ‘yes’ result 
was a forgone conclusion. And it has 
institutionalised sectarian divisions 
ever since: yet most of the left voted 
‘yes’. 

Likewise in June 2016, Marxists 
called for an active boycott. 
Admittedly our results were very 
modest - 25,000 spoilt ballot papers. 
Nonetheless, as is_ crystal-clear 
nowadays. David Cameron’s “I have 
many regrets” referendum was not 
about giving power to the people. 
On the contrary, he reckoned on 
outflanking the UK Independence 
Party, wrong-footing Labour, 
satisfying his frothing Europhobes 
... and hanging on as prime minister. '® 
No reason, whatsoever, to give him 
support. 

John McDonnell claims he is 
“inspired” by the Italian Marxist, 
Antonio Gramsci.'’ Well then, let us 
cite him, on referendums. He wrote 
this in June 1921: 


The communists are... on 
principle opposed to the 
referendum, since they place 


the most advanced and active 
workers, who make the greatest 
sacrifices, on the same plane as 
the most lazy, ignorant and idle 
workers. If one wants direct, 
individual consultations, then this 
must take place in assemblies, 
after an organised debate, and a 
vote must presuppose knowledge 
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of what is at stake and a sense of 
responsibility. '® 


It ought to be emphasised, however, 
that this general principle does not 
translate into automatically refusing 
to call for a referendum vote under all 
circumstances. Nor does it translate 
into a general principle of always 
responding to a referendum organised 
by our enemies with a corresponding 
call for an active boycott. To vote this 
way or that way, to set about an active 
boycott campaign, etc, is always 
a tactical decision. 

Nonetheless, our principled 
opposition to referendums stands. 
They are not a higher form, compared 
to universal suffrage and deliberative 
democracy. The Paris Commune, 
Russia’s Congress of Soviets were 
examples ofrepresentative democracy 
and saw speeches, — resolutions, 
amendments and extensive debate. 
Doubtless, referendums date back to 
ancient times. Eg, ancient Athens. 
Then there is the 16th century Swiss 
confederation. All male citizens could 
vote on an equal basis. Compared 
with what existed around them, they 
were beacons of liberty. 

However, it was in the aftermath 
of the French revolution _ that 
referendums were used for reactionary 
purposes. The Girondists wanted 
to kill off the Jacobin bid to abolish 
the monarchy using a referendum. In 
terms of our tradition, opposition to 
referendums unmistakably dates back 
to Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. 

The Marx-Engels team knew 
all about the undemocratic nature 
of referendums. Louis Bonaparte’s 
‘self-coup d’état’ referendum in 1851 
(92.1% for him on a 79.9% turnout), 
then his self-elevation to become 
Napoleon III in the 1852 referendum 
(96.7% for him on a 79.9% turnout). 

Bonaparte went on to impose press 
censorship, restrict demonstrations 
and public meetings, savagely repress 


political opponents (mainly — red 
republicans) and force thousands into 
exile - amongst them the celebrated 
writer, Victor Hugo. Initially a 
supporter, Hugo furiously denounced 
Bonaparte’s referendums as a means 
to “smother men’s minds’”.'’ In the 
same defiant spirit, George Sand 
(Amantine Lucile Aurore Dupin), 
damned them as “an infamous snare”’.° 

Then there was the May 1870 
referendum. The options were so 
worded that it was impossible to 
express disapproval of the policy of 
the Second Empire without declaring 
opposition to all democratic reforms 
for the working class. Despite that, 
the French sections of the First 
International argued for a boycott. On 
the eve of the referendum members 
of the Paris Federation were arrested 
and charges with conspiracy. At their 
trial, June 22-July 5 1870, the charge 
of conspiracy was clearly exposed. 
Nevertheless prison sentences were 
handed down as a deterrent for others. 

Marx and Engels, along with their 
co-thinkers, Jules Guesde and Paul 
Lafargue, presented their alternative to 
the post-1871 third republic (in essence 
a reformed version of Bonapartism) in 
the minimum section of the Programme 
of the Parti Ouvrier. Here it is explained 
that the creation of a workers’ party 
“must be pursued by all the means the 
proletariat has at its disposal, including 
universal suffrage, which will thus be 
transformed from the instrument of 
deception that it has been until now 
into an instrument of emancipation’. 
The party will fight for the confiscation 
of church wealth; remove restrictions 
on the press, meetings, organisations, 
etc; and abolish the standing army and 
replace it with the “general arming of 
the people”! 

The Marx-Engels position opposing 
referendums became the common sense 
of the Second International, including 
both its far left and its far right. Arturo 
Labriola, the Italian syndicalist, wrote 


representatives, opening speeches, debates, resolutions, amendments and finally a vote 


his Contro il referendum in 1897. He 
castigated referendums as a cruel trick. 
In 1911 Ramsay MacDonald came out 
in similar terms: referendums are “a 
clumsy and ineffective weapon, which 
the reaction can always use more 
effectively than democracy, because it, 
being the power to say ‘no’, is far more 
useful to the few than the many’’.” 

Historically, what Marxists have 
advocated is recallability. Elected 
representatives should be subject 
to immediate recall. Whether that 
is by the electorate (voting by 
a certain percentage) or by the 
representative’s party revoking their 
mandate depends on the electoral 
system. We prefer the latter, because 
we prefer party lists and proportional 
representation. That was certainly 
the case with Lenin. 


Idiots and answers 


There have been conservative 
attempts to turn back the incoming 
democratic tide by using referendums 
as a “veto player”: 

@ The - still widely venerated - 
constitutional theorist, AV Dicey, 
promoted an-all UK referendum in 
the 1890s as a means to scupper Irish 
home rule - Ulster Unionists ran with 
his referendum proposal and demanded 
that it be integrated into the constitution. 
@ In 1910 Stanley Baldwin included 
the promise of a referendum over 
tariff reform in the Tory manifesto, 
and challenged the Liberals to do the 
same with Irish home rule. 

@ In 1911 Lord Balfour tabled his 
‘people bill’ in the House of Lords, 
allowing 200 MPs to petition the 
crown for a referendum and thereby 
potentially block unwelcome 
government legislation. 

@ In 1913 Lord Curzon floated a 
referendum as a democratic way to 
prevent the extension of the franchise 
to women. 

@® And, as the reform bill giving 
women over 30 the vote was passing 


through parliament in 1918, 53 
peers wrote to The Times urging a 
referendum.” 

However, there were those useful 
idiots on the left who were attracted 
by the idea of referendums and the 
right of the people to initiate them. 
Karl Kautsky, the celebrated pope of 
Marxism, chose Moritz Rittinghausen, 
a German social democrat, as his main 
polemical target over the issue.” 

Kautsky’s Parliamentarism, 
direct legislation by the people 
and social democracy (1893) was 
designed to shoot down referenda 
nostrums and uphold the strategic 
perspective he outlined in_ his 
hugely influential commentary on 
the Erfurt programme, known in 
English as The class struggle. Even 
if referendums could replace existing 
representative institutions, as extreme 
‘against elections’ advocates still 
want, this would represent not a step 
forward for democracy, but astep 
backward. 


Kautsky fields three main 
arguments. 

Firstly, he stresses that there 
are very few situations where 


there is a simple binary choice in 
politics. Secondly - and this is no 
less important - Kautsky wanted 
to strengthen the system of party 
politics. In the transition period 
between capitalism and communism, 
it is, he said, vital for the broad mass 
of the population to think about, 
to organise around and to vote for 
competing party outlooks. Thirdly, 
Kautsky stresses the point that 
Marxists strive - particularly through 
their emphasis on a working class 
party - to bring about a situation in 
which the state is as weak and the 
people are as strong and organised as 
possible. He draws a vital distinction 
between, on the one hand, ‘the 
people’ as an unorganised mass 
who do not think about national or 
global issues in a coherent fashion, 





and ‘the people’ organised into, or 
by, a workers’ party. One is to be the 
perpetual victim of lies, fraud and 
humbug. The other readies itself as 
the future ruling class. 

Sadly, swathes of the contemporary 
left have totally forgotten the left’s 
history of opposing referendums in 
the name of extending representative 
democracy. That can, that must, 
change @ 
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A rent-seeking economy? 





The problem lies not in “financialisation’, argues Michael Roberts, but in the system of capital itself 


4 inancialisation’ has been 
promoted by heterodox 
economists as the cause of 


the iniquities and failures of modern 
capitalist economies.' Now — an 
additional theory has been offered: 
‘renterisation’. In a recent long article 
in the Financial Times,’ its well-known 
economic columnist, Martin Wolf, 
offered this concept as the explanation 
of low productivity growth, rising 
inequality and the mountain of debt in 
the major economies. 

Wolf reckons that capitalism 
has been “rigged” by monopolistic 
economic powers: 


So why is the economy not 
delivering? The answer lies, in 
large part, with the rise of rentier 
capitalism. In this case ‘rent’ 
means rewards over and above 
those required to induce the desired 
supply of goods, services, land or 
labour. ‘Rentier capitalism’ means 
an economy in which market and 
political power allows privileged 
individuals and businesses to extract 
a great deal of such rent from 
everybody else ... 


While the finance sector 1s an important 
part of this monopolistic development, 
so that ‘financialisation’ has enabled 
monopoly sectors to create their own 
profits (if often illusory) and generate 
financial crashes, the real enemy of 
successful capitalism is “the decline 
of competition”. Wolf then cites all 
the recent empirical evidence of this 
‘renterisation’ of capitalism: market 
concentration; rising monopolistic 
profit mark-ups and ‘super _ star’ 
companies like the FAANGS?* making 
“monopolistic profits”.* 

But does this theory hold as the main 
reason for poor economic growth, rising 
inequality and financial crashes? Is it 
monopoly capitalism that is the cause, 
not the contradiction of capitalism as 
a whole? Well, let me remind readers 
of the empirical evidence for the 
renterisation theory - I have recounted 
that previously and the evidence is 
doubtful at best.° For example, you 
would expect the biggest profit mark- 
ups to be achieved by the ‘monopoly’ 
giants, but in fact the data show it is the 
smaller companies that get higher mark- 
ups. 

Again, low productivity growth 
appears to be much more closely 
correlated with low investment and 
in turn with low profitability, not with 
monopolisation. The biggest slowdown 
in productivity growth in the US began 
after 2000, as investment in productive 
sectors and activity dropped off. It is 
a fall in the overall profitability of US 
capital that is driving things rather 
than any change in monopoly “market 
power’. Again, for example, evidence 
shows that the ‘rent-seekers’ appear 
to have played no role in the low 
investment rate of the euro zone: it is 
just low profitability there.° 

But such evidence is not convenient, 
because it suggests that the cause of low 
productivity growth is contradictions 
in capitalist accumulation. It is more 
encouraging to argue that, if profits are 
high, then it is “monopoly power’ that 
does it, not the exploitation of labour in 
the capitalist mode of production. And 
it 1s monopoly power that is keeping 
investment growth low, not low overall 
profitability. 


‘Rentierisation’ 


Brett Christophers from the 
University of Uppsala in Sweden 
has published an important piece of 
work on ‘rentierisation’ (with a book 
to follow).’ Christophers rejects the 


City of London: city of capital 


term ‘financialisation’ as a cause 
of the current malaise in capitalist 
growth. Finance is too narrow a 
cause; because rents are being 
extracted in many other sectors, like 
real estate. Christophers argues that 
““renterism’ in its various guises 1s 
today a significant, even dominant, 
dynamic, in contrast to during the 
period preceding the neoliberal turn”. 
He reckons the British economy 
“has been substantially rentierized”’. 
Christophers offers what he calls a 
hybrid definition of rent that tries to 
combine Marx’s view of rent coming 
from the monopoly ownership of a 
non-produced asset (land, minerals, 
etc) with the mainstream view of 
“excess payment” over and above 
efficient production: namely payment 
above the ‘marginal productivity of 
labour or capital’. 

I am not sure that this hybrid 
definition is useful. It appears 
to fudge the key issue that Marx 
makes about how rent emerges: 
namely that it comes from the 
appropriation of surplus value created 
in the exploitation of labour in the 
production of commodities.’ For 
Marx, rent comes from the ability of 
monopoly owners of non-produced 
assets to retain surplus value from 
being merged with the competitive 
process of capital flows. He notes 
that ‘productive capitalists’ as 
appropriators of surplus value from 
the exploitation of labour are forced to 
share some of that surplus value with 
owners of non-produced resources 
(rent) and finance (interest). 

Rent and interest are part of total 
surplus value created in the production 
of commodities. Value and surplus 
value must first be created by the 
exploitation of labour-power. Then 
the surplus value gets redistributed 
and those with some monopoly power 
can extract a part of that surplus 
value in rent. “Excess payment’ over 
‘efficiency’ implies that there is an 
acceptable payment to capitalists for 
exploiting labour-power to benefit 
productivity and thus ignores these 
class relations. 

Marx considered that there were 
two forms of rent that could appear 
in a capitalist economy. The first was 
‘absolute rent’, where the monopoly 
ownership of an asset (land) could mean 
the extraction of a share of the surplus 
value from the capitalist process without 
investment in labour and machinery to 
produce commodities. The second form 
Marx called ‘differential rent’. This 
arose from the ability of some capitalist 
producers to sell at a cost below that 
of more inefficient producers and so 
extract a surplus profit. This surplus 





profit could become rent when these 
low-cost producers could stop others 
adopting even lower cost techniques by: 
@ blocking entry to the market; 

® employing large economies of scale 
in funding; 

® controlling patents; and 

@® making cartel deals. 

This differential rent could be 
achieved in agriculture by better 
yielding land (nature), but in modern 
capitalism it could be through a 
form of ‘technological rent’: te, 
monopolising technical innovation. 

Undoubtedly, much of the mega- 
profits of the likes of Apple, Microsoft, 
Netflix, Amazon and Facebook are due 
to their control over patents, financial 
strength (cheap credit) and buying 
up of potential competitors. But 
the ‘renterization’ explanation goes 
too far. Technological innovations 
also explain the success of these 
big companies, not just monopoly 
power. Moreover, by its very nature, 
capitalism, based on ‘many capitals’ 
in competition, cannot tolerate 
any ‘eternal’ monopoly - namely a 
‘permanent’ surplus profit deducted 
from the sum total of profits divided 
among the capitalist class as a whole. 

The battle among individual 
capitalists to increase profits and their 
share of the market means monopolies 
are continually under threat from 
new rivals, new technologies and 
international competitors. Take the 
constituents of the US S&P-500 stock 
market index.’ The companies in the 
top 500 have not stayed the same. 
New industries and sectors emerge 
and previously dominant companies 
wither on the vine. 

The history of capitalism is 
one where the concentration and 
centralisation of capital increases, 
but competition continues to bring 
about the movement of surplus 
value between capitals (within a 
national economy and_ globally). 
The substitution of new products 
for old will in the long run reduce 
or eliminate monopoly advantage. 
The monopolistic world of General 
Electric and the motor manufacturers 
of the 1960s and 1990s did not last, 
once new technology bred new sectors 
for capital accumulation. The world 
of Apple will not last forever either. 

‘Market power’ may have 
delivered rents to some very large 
companies in the US, but Marx’s 
law of profitability still holds as the 
best explanation of the accumulation 
process. Rents to the few are a 
deduction from the profits of the 
many. Monopolies redistribute profit 
to themselves in the form of ‘rent’, 
but do not create profit. Profits are not 


the result of the degree of monopoly 
or rent-seeking, as neo-classical and 
Keynesian/Kalecki theories argue, but 
the result of the exploitation of labour. 
Moreover, rents are no more than 20% 
of value-added in any major economy; 
financial profits are even smaller 
a proportion. Moreover, the rise of 
renterism in the recent period 1s really 
a counteracting factor to the decline in 
the profitability of productive capital. 

There is another definition of a 
rentier economy based on Marx’s 
explanation of the division of surplus 
value into profits, rent and interest 
that is relevant. There are national 
economies where the capitalist sector 
appropriates much surplus’ value 
in the form of interest, dividends 
and profits through non-productive 
services like finance, insurance and 
so-called business services. Britain 
is one of these ‘rentier’ economies; 
Switzerland is another - both much 
more so than the likes of Germany 
or Japan, or even the US, where the 
appropriation of surplus value is still 
predominantly through the direct 
exploitation of labour-power (both 
domestically and abroad). 

As the spokesperson for the City 
of London recently said, “London 
is the capital of capital”. The City 
of London delivers a considerable 
inflow of income to the UK economy 
through its sale of financial services, 
bank interest and profits, and allied 
business services. The UK financial 
sector plus real estate (oligarchs want 
to live in London) and other business 
services contribute a much _ larger 
proportion of gross domestic product 
and cross-border income inflows to 
the balance of payments than most 
other major economies. 


Poster child 


Tony Norfield has developed a power 
index of imperialist economies’” and in 
that the US leads, but it is followed by 
the UK. If you strip out of the index 
the military and GDP constituents, 
Britain 1s way ahead of all as a rentier 
economy (at least in absolute dollar 
terms). 

I did a little analysis, based on 
World Trade Organisation information, 
of the commercial services exports 
of different countries. The export of 
financial, insurance and other business 
services, as well royalties and fees 
collected, could be considered a 
measure of rentier exports if you like. 
On this measure global rentier exports 
totalled $2 trillion in 2013. The US 
received export income of $365 billion, 
or 18% of world rentier income; the 
UK obtained $180 billion (9%), while 
Japan received $78 billion (4%) and 
Germany had no cross-border rentier 
income at all. US GDP in 2013 was 
$16.7 trillion, the UK’s was $2.7 
trillion. So the UK received rentier 
export income equivalent to 7% of its 
GDP, while the US got just 2% of its 
GDP from rentier exports. In this sense, 
we can talk about a rentier economy 
and Britain as the poster child. But that 
makes Britain particularly vulnerable 
to financial crashes. 

Joseph Stiglitz and Martin Wolf 
reckon that what is wrong with 
capitalism is that ‘financialisation’ 
and monopoly rentier interests have 
‘rigged’/ruined its ‘progressive’ 
features!': namely its ability to expand 
the productive forces harmoniously for 
all. As Wolf puts it, 


We need a dynamic capitalist 
economy that gives everybody a 
justified belief that they can share in 
the benefits. What we increasingly 
seem to have instead is an unstable 


rentier capitalism, © weakened 
competition, feeble productivity 
growth, high inequality and, not 
coincidentally, an increasingly 
degraded democracy. Fixing this is 
a challenge for us all, but especially 
for those who run the world’s most 
important businesses. The way our 
economic and political systems work 
must change, or they will perish. 


But, as London School of Economics 
professor Jerome Roos perceptively 
pointed out in the New Statesman, 


By opposing the ‘bad’ capitalism 


of the unproductive _ rentier 
to the ‘good’ capitalism of 
productive enterprise, however, 


the conventional liberal narrative 
overlooks the fact that the two 
are inextricably entwined. Such 
thinking relies on an_ idealised 
but entirely theoretical version of 
capitalism that is pure, uncorrupted 
and far more benign than it is, or 
has ever been or, in all likelihood, 
ever will be. The reality is that the 
concentration of wealth and power 
in the hands of a few privileged 
rentiers is not a deviation from 
capitalist competition, but a 
logical and regular outcome. 
In theory, we can distinguish 
between an unproductive rentier 
and a_ productive capitalist. 
But there is nothing to stop the 
productive, supposedly responsible 
businessperson becoming an 
absentee landlord or a _ remote 
Shareholder, and this is_ often 
what happens. The rentier class is 
not an aberration but a common 
recurrence, one which tends to 
accompany periods of protracted 
economic decline [my emphasis].'* 


In the past, I have posted overwhelming 
empirical evidence that the key to 
understanding the movement in 
productive investment remains in the 
underlying profitability of capital, 
not in the extraction of rents by a few 
market leaders, as Wolf and others 
suggest. If that is right, the Keynesian/ 
mainstream solution of regulation and/ 
or the break-up of monopolies (even 
if 1t were politically possible) will not 
solve the regular and recurrent crises in 
production and investment or stop rising 
inequality of wealth and income @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at https:// 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com. 
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West's bliood-splattered ally 





Despite millions of dollars spent and support from the US, Riyadh 1s hardly getting things all its own 
way, writes Yassamine Mather 


after the brutal murder of Saudi 

journalist Adnan Khashoggi_ - 
not to mention a number of reports, 
including an extensive investigation 
by the UN, implying the direct 
involvement of Saudi Arabia’s crown 
prince in the most gruesome aspects 
of the crime - we live in a world where 
it 1s acceptable to interview him on 
US networks. Mohammad bin Salman 
is allowed to tell the world about the 
threat that Iran poses and how Saudi 
Arabia will stop it. 

When MBS was asked if he 
ordered the journalist’s murder, he 
replied, “Absolutely not”. However, 
he accepts responsibility, since it was 
committed by “individuals working 
for the Saudi government”. He added: 
“This was a mistake. And I must take 
all actions to avoid such a thing in the 
future.” 

Agnes Callamard, the UN 
rapporteur on Khashoggi’s murder, has 
serious doubts about the 11 arrested 
suspects. Her report, published in 
June, calls for the crown prince and 
other senior Saudi officials to be 
investigated. She dismisses Riyadh’s 
trial of 11 suspects, which is taking 
place in secret, and calls it a sham. 
Callamard’s findings are important 
because they detail the involvement 
of the Saudi authorities rather 
than ‘rogue’ elements. Her report 
informs us that the Saudi embassy 
in Washington told Khashoggi to 
travel to Turkey to get the papers 
he needed, and in the meantime a 
team of 15 security officials were 
put in place, half of them associated 
with the crown prince and his office 
(including a specialist in dissecting 
and a Khashoggi look-alike). 

The UN rapporteur tells us: “This 
was the result of a planned and 
elaborate mission, involving extensive 
coordination and resources.” The 
key recommendations of the report 
include a call on UN members to 


| is surreal that almost a year 


impose targeted sanctions against 
individuals allegedly involved in 
the killing of Mr Khashoggi. These 
should include the crown prince 
of Saudi Arabia, focusing on his 
personal assets abroad, until and 
unless evidence has been produced 
that he bears no responsibility for 
the execution. 


Of course, anyone with an iota of 
intelligence knows that government 
employees, never mind = security 
officials, do nothing without the 
approval of the crown prince. The 
idea that 15 such individuals travelled 
to Istanbul to commit a murder and 
managed to involve consulate staff 
without the approval of bin Salman is 
beyond belief. 

There are also the audio tapes from 
the gruesome events of October 2 
2018. Few have listened to them, but, 
according to British barrister Helena 
Kennedy: 


The horror of listening to 
somebody’s voice, the fear in 
someone’s voice, and that you’re 
listening to something live. 
It makes a shiver go through 
your body ... you can hear them 
laughing. It’s a chilling business. 
They’re waiting there, knowing 
that this man is going to come in 
and he’s going to be murdered and 
cut up. 


Frank Gardner, the BBC’s security 
correspondent, writes: “Western 
intelligence agencies believe that at 


the very least it was highly likely MBS 
knew in advance about the operation 
to silence Khashoggi. According to 
reports, the CIA believes he actually 
ordered it.” 


Problems 


If October 2018 was a ‘difficult’ time 
for Riyadh, the last couple of weeks 
have not been that great either. First 
there was the bombing of two major 
refineries, forcing the Saudis to 
import oil from neighbours, including 
Shia-dominated Iraq. 

Then last weekend the lifelong 
bodyguard of Saudi Arabia’s king, 
Salman bin Abdulaziz Al Saud, was 
apparently “shot dead by a friend 
following an argument”, according 
to Saudi police. However, according 
to The Times, he had been recently 
dismissed from the king’s service 
and there are rumours that he may 
have had crucial information about 
the Khashoggi execution. Then 
came news of a humiliating military 
defeat in Yemen in the last days of 
September. Houthi rebels showed 
clips of a major offensive, revealing a 
large number of Saudi prisoners. 

All this at a time when it looks 
like the US administration 1s not only 
refusing to take any retaliation against 
Iran for the alleged drone/cruise 
attack on Saudi oil refineries, but is 
actually very keen to make a deal with 
the Islamic Republic. 

According to French officials, as 
well as the New Yorker magazine, 
last week during the UN general 
assembly, president Donald Trump 
and his Iranian counterpart, Hassan 
Rouhani, came very close to signing 
a four-point deal to restart nuclear 
negotiations and that it was Iran 
who pulled out. This from the Israeli 
newspaper, Haaretz: 


Everything appeared to have been 
arranged. A secure’ telephone 
line was installed in a special 
room at the Millennium Hilton 
Hotel in New York, where the 
Iranian president was staying. 
Trump was anxiously waiting at 
the White House for Rouhani to 
leave his hotel suite and walk a 
short distance to the phone, so that 


together they would make history. 
But it didn’t happen.’ 


However, the paper adds: “The failure 
of public meetings to take place is 
not an indication that the diplomatic 
process is dead.” Indeed by October 
2 we knew more details about the 
deal proposed by French president, 
Emmanuel Macron. Rouhani told 
the media that the plan for talks was 
broadly acceptable, and added: “Iran 
will not pursue nuclear weapons and 
will help the security of the region and 
its waterways, while Washington will 
remove all sanctions.” 

Of course, for Iranians of all 
political persuasions Saudi Arabia 
is important and it is not just about 
the Sunni/Shia conflict. The Iranian 
government’s animosity towards 
Saudi Arabia is more related to the 
kingdom’s post-colonial role as the 
defender of US interests in the region 
than to its Sunni character. After all, 
Iran has good relations with Qatar, 
Oman and Pakistan, to name just a 
few Sunni-dominated countries. 

The current rulers of Saudi Arabia 
have been in power for a century - 
last week the kingdom celebrated 
100 years of independence. During 
World War I the British, keen to 
defeat Germany’s ally, the Ottoman 
empire, signed a treaty with tribal 
leader Ibn Saud in December 1915. 
He accepted protectorate status as 
part of a deal committing his tribe to 
make war against the Rashid dynasty, 
then prominent in the Arabian 
peninsula, which was allied with the 
Turks. However, Ibn Saud, who was 
receiving a substantial subsidy from 
the British, did nothing until 1920, 
when he finally attacked the Rashidi 
dynasty, causing it to collapse. 

Ibn Saud then had control of 
central Arabia, having doubled the 
territory under his rule, but it was not 
until 1932 that he managed to unify 
all the domains under his control 
into the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
Ibn Saud was an absolute monarch. 
All decisions were made by him or 
by those to whom he assigned tasks 
(little seems to have changed in the 
last few decades). In May 1933 Ibn 
Saud signed his first agreement with 


an American oil company and after 
World War II the kingdom established 
close ties with the United States, 
while maintaining its relationship 
with Britain. 

Animosity between Iran’s Islamic 
Republic and Saudi Arabia dates 
back to the Iran-Iraq war, when 
Riyadh pledged $25 billion of aid to 
the government of Saddam Hussein 
and urged the oil-producing emirates 
of the Persian Gulf to do likewise. 
However, relations between the two 
countries improved in 1988, when 
the then king, Fahd bin Abdulaziz Al 
Saud, ordered a halt on all propaganda 
against Iran. In the early 1990s Iran’s 
condemnation of the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait saw further improvement in 
bilateral relations. 

In March 2007 Iranian president 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad _ visited 
Riyadh, where he was given an 
official welcome by king Abdullah - 
the two countries were referred to in 
the Saudi press as “brotherly nations”. 
However, since the beginning of the 
Arab spring - a series of uprisings 
at the beginning of the decade - Iran 
claims Saudis have been financing 
jihadi/Salafi groups committed to the 
overthrow of the Shia republic and 
the destruction of its regional allies. 
The civil war in Syria worsened the 
two countries’ relations, as they found 
themselves on opposite sides, and the 
current conflict in Yemen is now seen 
as part of the decade-long proxy war. 


Iranian exiles 


It is pretty clear that Iran is financing 
anti-Saudi groups, such as the Houthis, 
and not just in Yemen. My particular 
concern is about Saudi funding of 
Iranian opposition groups, news 
websites and other media outlets. 

Most of the exiled opposition, 
including sections of the so-called 
Iranian ‘left’, plus ‘human rights’ 
and national minority rights activists, 
have asked Riyadh for financial 
support at one time or another. This 
includes Reza Pahlavi, the ex-shah’s 
son, as well as the Mojahedin-e Khalq 
group, Kurdish, Baluchi and Arab 
separatists, and women’s activists - all 
have begged for money. 

Directly or indirectly the Saudi 





royals and their accolades finance 
various satellite TV stations, which 
broadcast 24/7 in Persian. This is 
in addition to the US- and Israeli- 
financed TV stations. Some of these 
stations combine trashy programmes 
with news and analysis, although the 
standard is so poor, it makes you want 
to cry or shout in anger. However, 
for people in Iran - who have a very 
limited choice, given the state’s 
control of media outlets - such stations 
have become part of daily life. 

Yet if the Saudis hope that the 
viewers of such programmes - 
presented by some of the most ignorant 
journalists and presenters I have come 
across - will become sympathetic to 
Saudi-financed opposition groups, 
they are badly mistaken. For all the 
billions they have spent on these 
stations and the political groups 
associated with them, there is no sign 
that Iranian royalists and other groups 
financed by the kingdom are gaining 
any support amongst the younger 
generation, who form the majority 
of the population in Iran. In fact such 
groups seem to have no followers at 
all amongst this generation, many of 
whom are opposed to all factions of 
the Islamic Republic on political as 
well as social grounds. 

In fact events outside Iran organised 
by such groups this autumn have 
proved that they do not have many 
supporters amongst exiles either, 
including Iranians working abroad. 
A gathering in a London hotel of a 
few dozen exiled elderly has-beens, 
listening to abysmal talks, is unlikely 
to pave the way for the overthrow of 
the Islamic Republic. 

If I was a Saudi advisor, I would 
point to all sorts of better investments 
than all the anti-Iran TV stations. On 
the other hand, why should we worry 
about how the Saudis royals squander 
their wealth? @ 


Notes 

1. www. youtube.com/watch?v=LhuTqqJ_9T¢g. 

2. www.bbc.co.uk/news/extra/ILGBQVCUCZ/ 
mohammed_bin_ salman. 

3. www.haaretz.com/world-news/.premium-trump- 
rohani-phone-call-may-have-dissipated-but-u-s- 
iran-talks-aren-t-dead-yet- 1.792435 1. 

4. httpswww.reuters.com/article/us-usa-iran- 
rouhani/irans-rouhani-says-french-plan-for-talks- 
broadly-is-acceptable-idUSKBN1WHORA. 
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Break with ANC 


It 1s totally insufficient to oppose only “corrupt? ANC candidates, writes Peter Manson 


O 


nce again the South African 
Communist Party is under 
pressure to end its automatic 
support for the African National 
Congress and stand under its own 
name in elections. 

The SACP has, of course, always 
been a major component of the ANC 
- during the armed struggle against 
apartheid it was the Communist 
Party that was in reality leading the 
liberation struggle, and its comrades 
have continued to play a leading role 
within the ANC: for example, standing 
as ANC candidates and serving as 
ANC ministers. This despite the fact 
that those administrations have grown 
ever more rightwing, having long 
since abandoned the nationalisation 
and pro-working class elements of the 
Freedom Charter in favour of outright 
neoliberalism. 

During recent years there has been 
increasing disillusionment amongst 
the ANC’s support base as a result 
of the continuing mass _ poverty, 
unemployment and lack of proper 
housing - around 12 million people out 
of a population of 58 million live in 
shacks, and South Africa is officially 
the most unequal country 1n the world. 
But a large part of this disillusionment 
has, ironically, resulted in a turn to the 
SACP - its membership has increased 
tenfold over the last decade, reaching 
the official figure of just under 
300,000, which was announced at its 
2017 national congress. 

This increase in membership can 
largely be put down to the party’s 
continuing leftwing, anti-capitalist, 
pro-worker jargon - tens of thousands 
view the SACP as some kind of 
radical alternative, or at least a 
strong source of pressure for such an 
alternative within the ANC. And this 
whole process accelerated during the 
last years of Jacob Zuma’s presidency, 
when the SACP’s own criticisms of 
corruption and ‘state capture’ by small 
groups of capitalists intensified. This 
culminated in the decision of the 2017 
congress to go for a “reconfigured 
alliance” with the ANC, under which 
the party would stand its own separate 
candidates under the SACP name 
and those elected would enter into a 
subsequent coalition with the ruling 
party. 

Shortly after the congress, the 
party was as good as its word when it 
contested the Free State municipality 
of Metsimaholo in a by-election under 
its own name and won three out of 40 
seats under South Africa’s completely 
proportional electoral system. In fact, 
an SACP member was elected mayor 
by the new councillors in December 
2017 - a demonstration of the success 
of the “reconfigured alliance” in 
practice, you might have thought. 

But things changed again 
with Zuma’s resignation and his 
replacement by Cyril Ramaphosa in 
February 2018. Ramaphosa - a trade 
union leader-turned-capitalist, who 
is today one of South Africa’s richest 
men - was actually supported by the 
SACP. That despite his role in the 
2012 Marikana massacre, when as 
deputy president he called for the 
police to take “concomitant action” 
against striking miners - 34 of whom 
were shot dead the very next morning. 

Although Ramaphosa is_ also 
favoured by many elements of the 
ruling class, the SACP thought he 
would bring the “national democratic 
revolution” - which the party claims 
is the country’s “most direct route to 
socialism” - back on track. It dropped 
all talk of contesting elections under 
its own name, despite the decision of 








Will they keep voting for a capitalist-led ANC? 


the 2017 congress to do so, and it was 
a case of ‘as you were’ for the May 
2019 general election, with SACP 
members standing as ANC candidates 
once again. 


About-turn? 


But now, it seems, there could well be 
another about-turn. On September 29 
the City Press newspaper published 
an article featuring a call by SACP 
Western Cape secretary Benson 
Ngentsu for the party’s December 
special national congress to re-elect 
its central committee “in the interests 
of our revolution”. Nqentsu 1s quoted 
as saying: “There is a need to renew 
the party in terms of leadership and 
thus we resolve that this should be 
an elective special national congress” 
(my emphasis). 

He points out that the 2017 
gathering had resolved that the SACP 
should “actively contest elections” 
and so the special national congress 
“must receive a comprehensive report 
on the road map process and resolve 
on the way forward”. City Press 
speculates that many party members 
believe the SACP “will never contest 
elections with the current leadership, 
who do not have the ‘appetite’ for it”. 

According to Ngentsu, “... the 


only time we talk about contesting 
elections is when contradictions are 
sharpening within the ANC or there 
are fallouts. It is something we must 
dispel theoretically and practically. It 
is aprinciple: every revolution is about 
state power.” Recently, the party has 
been critical of Ramaphosa as well as 
finance minister Tito Mboweni for not 
properly consulting its partners in the 
triple alliance (namely the Congress 
of South African Trade Unions and 
the SACP itself). However, Nqentsu 
added: “The SACP _ contesting 
in elections does not in any way 
suggest abandonment of the national 
democratic revolution or the splitting 
of the ANC.” 

While I think that the City 
Press headline - ‘Fresh bid to boot 
out SACP leaders’ - is a bit of an 
overstatement (I am not aware of 
any previous attempt to “boot out” 
the leadership, for instance), the fact 
that this whole matter has been raised 
again is indicative of the mood within 
the party. The Western Cape, where 
Nqentsu is the secretary, is hardly the 
most militant South African province, 
but even its leadership is calling for 
a change of direction, particularly in 
regard to contesting elections. 

Ngqentsu said: “The SACP must 


not appear to be tailing behind the 
movement and ANC government. 
The party must be able to take a 
clear stance: it must be critical of 
this government of ours.” But once 
again he added a rider: “It must also 
be complimentary. But you can’t be 
over-complimentary and allow wrong 
forces to be the ones criticising the 
movement.” 

In response to this the SACP 


leadership immediately issued a 
statement, which read: 
The special national congress 


has the same powers as the main 
national congress except for 
the election of  office-bearers 
and members of the central 
committee [my emphasis] ... At 
its last augmented session, held 
from September 6 to 8 2019, the 
central committee ... re-affirmed 
the status of the special national 
congress as a mid-term review 
congress that will not elect any 
members of the central committee 
- unless 75% decides to do so, as 
per the SACP constitution. 


In other words, rather unsurprisingly, 
the leadership is against the holding 
of fresh central committee elections in 
December. However, Solly Mapaila, 
who was elected first deputy general 
secretary at the 2017 congress, has 
tended to be a little more forthright 
than the rest of the leadership. The 
following day, he strongly attacked 
the ANC under Ramaphosa for its 
“arrogance and poor response to 
issues”. 

Mapaila stated in an interview 
that the SACP might well contest 
independently in the 2021 local 
elections - at least in some 
municipalities. When questioned, he 
confirmed this could mean that the 
party might campaign for the ANC in 
some localities, while campaigning 
against it elsewhere. He differentiated 
between current ANC councillors 
who are corrupt and those who are 
not - the former would, he hoped, 
be opposed by SACP candidates in 
2021. 

That, of course, misses the central 
point: it is hardly just a question 
of corruption. Despite the strong 
presence within it of the SACP, 
the ANC is nowadays a thorough- 
going capitalist party and the triple 
alliance is simply a popular front 
- which today acts as a bulwark for 
utterly reactionary, anti-working 
class policies. A party that calls 
itself communist must not only stand 
against the ANC: it must break with it 
completely in favour of working class 
independence. 

But such a break is the last thing 
the leadership is contemplating. Even 
Mapaila - possibly the most leftwing 
amongst them - does not appear to be 
entertaining such a possibility. Yet a 
large proportion of its support base 
undoubtedly wants a radical change 
of direction. 

The dismal failure of the 
breakaway Socialist Revolutionary 
Workers Party in the May general 
election, and its subsequent virtual 
disappearance, illustrates that it 
is pointless splitting prematurely, 
without having first won the political 
fight within the SACP for not only 
working class independence, but 
genuine Marxism. Now is the time 
for any remaining Marxists in the 
SACP to organise, and begin the fight 
for precisely such a programme @ 


peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


™ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


—@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


M@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—@ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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Looking over the wall 








Colonial 


settiements 


come in 


three types 


Lorna Anderson recently visited Palestine and talked to a number of political activists about the current situation 
in Israel and the occupied territories. In a second article she will discuss developments in Palestinian politics 


herever you are in Palestine 
- even in areas nominally 
under the control of the 


Palestinian Authority (PA) - you are 
always aware of the occupation. Whilst 
you might see Palestinian police dealing 
with a traffic accident in Hebron, 
pass soldiers mounting a ceremonial 
guard at Yasser Arafat’s mausoleum 
in Ramallah, or find the outward 
symbols of sovereignty displayed in PA 
government buildings and municipal 
offices, the ‘facts on the ground’ tell a 
different story, leaving you in no doubt 
about who 1s really in chanrge of these 
territories. 

These ‘facts on the ground’, as Israeli 
politicians and apologists for Israel’s 
continued control of the West Bank like 
to describe the situation, are not kept 
hidden. In reality the opposite is true. 
Far from keeping its control a secret, a 
key aim of the Israeli state is to let the 
Palestinian population be in no doubt as 
to who the real masters in the West Bank 
are. Israel’s control over the external 
‘borders’ of the PA through checkpoints 
and crossings in the suppression wall, the 
de facto military control of 60% of West 
Bank territory designated as ‘Area C’ and 
the annexation by settlement throughout 
the occupied territories - all show the 
significance of this control of space and 
land for the Zionist project. Binyamin 
Netanyahu’s recent campaign promises 
on the annexation of the Jordan Valley 
and the political consensus supporting 
the expansion of settlements further 
reflects how important these material 
‘facts on the ground’ remain to politics 
in Palestine. 

Many Palestinians compare their 
situation to that of the black population 
in apartheid South Africa and the attempt 
by the white minority regime to corral the 
majority into Bantustans, all the better to 
control and exploit them. The pattern 
of settlement construction, the shape of 
Israeli military control and the proposed 
annexations in the West Bank certainly 
support that comparison. The settlements 
- frequently built on hilltops and higher 
ground, linked with their own roads and 
transport systems, and guarded by Israeli 
army checkpoimts - are the physical 
embodiment of this policy. The word 
‘settlement’ conjures up images of hardy 
pioneers and frugal shelters, but many 
of them are modern towns with all the 
amenities a population of up to 60,000 
people could wish for. Although located 
in the West Bank or an annexed territory 
contiguous with the 1948 border, these 
towns are completely integrated into 
Israel economically and socially. They 
are closer in appearance and lifestyle to 
an American suburb than the Palestinian 
villages over the wall, whose land has 
been stolen to add to more “facts on the 
ground’. 

The settlers and their Palestinian 
neighbours appear to live parallel and 
separate lives. The settlers’ cars and 
buses speed along their exclusive roads, 
taking commuters and shoppers to Tel 
Aviv or Jerusalem within the hour, 
whilst the Palestinians are confined to 
the West Bank and cannot even visit 
those cities, let alone the villages and 
towns from which their grandparents 


instilling fear 


were expelled in 1948. 

Yet both the settlers and _ the 
Palestinians are acutely aware of 
each other. The wall might be built to 
separate and segregate, but the lives 
of the two populations are intimately 
intertwined. The Friday demonstrations 
against the wall and the seizures of land 
are a continuing and noisy reminder 
of resistance. Some Palestinians work 
in the settlements, either building the 
houses or in the service sector. Thus the 
villages on the ‘other side of the wall’ 
know full well what goes on in the 
settlements. While I was standing on 
a small hill looking across to the neat 
rows of apartments, the various groups 
who made up one particular settlement 
(of 30,000 people) were pointed out 
to me. “Over there are the French and 
other Europeans, whilst that cluster of 
houses standing back from the road was 
built by a group of Orthodox American 
Jews,” I was told. “They don’t really 
get on: the Europeans - especially the 
women - act and dress differently, and 
there really is bad feeling between them 
and the ultra-religious settlers.” 


Contradictory 


This contradictory character of the 
settlements in general was confirmed for 
me when I visited three different areas 
of the West Bank. One was populated 
by quite militant religious settlers who 
made it clear that they did not welcome 
visitors - especially if they were other, 
less visibly orthodox Israelis. Another 
was a secular suburb on the edge of 
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Jerusalem - all well-watered lawns and 
spacious bungalows. For its inhabitants 
life was familiar and normal: no 
ageressive Zionism here. The last 
was in marked contrast to the other 
places. This settlement was a rather 
shabby collection of multi-storey flats, 
with limited amenities and neglected, 
rubbish-strewn public space. It was 
inhabited by recent emigrants from 
eastern Europe and Russia, encouraged 
by low rents and other incentives to 
live in the settlement. In appearance 
and spirit it had more in common with 
the post-industrial cities of Europe than 
either the prosperous, familiar suburbs 
of Jerusalem or the ideological project 
of the religiously orthodox settlements 
in, say, Hebron or around Nablus. 

These three different types of 
settlement pointed up for me some of 
the deep divisions within Israeli society 
along class, religious and cultural 
faultlines. The issues raised in the recent 
election campaigns and the continuing 
debates about the growing strength 
and influence of religious orthodoxy 
in Israeli society were encapsulated in 
these very different places, joined by the 
label, ‘the settlements’. 

Netanyahu’s election promises 
on the further annexation of areas of 
Palestinian territory and the widespread 
consensus on the legitimacy of the 
settlements means that the nature and 
impact of the occupation is an ever- 
present issue, especially when it is most 
obviously ignored by Israeli politicians. 
The dwindling band of left Zionists 
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bemoan the corrupting impact of the 
occupation on their project, arguing 
that it has turned democratic Israel into 
a conformist Sparta and strengthened 
the forces of ethnic nationalism and 
religious reaction. Other critical voices 
have also been raised - amongst them 
former soldiers describing the brutal 
reality of repression in the occupied 
territories or lawyers trying to defend 
the limited human rights of Palestinians 
entrapped in the military courts and civil 
administration of the West Bank. The 
picture these activists paint corroborates 
the accounts that Palestinian activists 
and former prisoners gave to me. 

Israeli politicians stress ‘security’ 
and focus on ‘the Arab enemy within’ 
as a key part of consolidating the 
Zionist ideological hegemony over 
Israeli society. The recent elections 
also show that this focus is an essential 
part of politics in the state. The 
occupation strengthens this narrative: 
the settlements are under constant 
threat of attack from the surrounding 
Palestinian population, it is argued. 
The employment of Palestinians and 
Israeli Arabs within the country must 
be controlled and limited, even to the 
extent of encouraging the immigration 
of workers from the Philippines, 
China and Africa to lessen a possible 
dependence on Palestinian labour 
(although, of course, without giving 
them or their children born in Israel any 
real rights or citizenship). The lessons 
of the second Intifada and the historical 
‘mistake’ apartheid South Africa made 


in creating its own gravediggers in the 
form of a combative black working 
class have been well-learned by the 
Israeli state. 

However, the occupation of the 
West Bank continues to create its own 
‘security’ problems, especially as the 
two-state solution is now dead and 
the dominant view amongst the Israeli 
ruling class is that ‘there are no Arab 
partners for peace’. The continued 
advance of the settlements, altering 
‘the facts on the ground’, combined 
with the proposed annexations, in 
effect mean that the occupation will be 
made permanent. While some form of 
limited ‘self-government’ may continue 
in the rump areas of the West Bank, its 
functions will be very limited and very 
localised. 

Both the Israeli and Palestinian 
activists I talked to were certain 
that the current forms of Israeli rule 
would continue and would even be 
heightened. In particular the use of 
the Israeli army and military courts to 
control the population in various ways 
would be increased. Given the current 
low level of popular struggle in the 
occupied territories (excluding Gaza, of 
course), these security policies are not 
a response to violence or mobilisation 
against the state: they are framed to pre- 
empt that and prevent the re-emergence 
of a mass Palestinian resistance on 
the scale of the second Intifada. The 
frequent harassment, house raids, 
arrests and imprisonments, especially 
of teenagers and young men, are clearly 
designed to cow potential militants and 
break up any nascent forms of popular 
struggle. Former prisoners explained 
to me how arrest and time in prison 
frequently engendered suspicions 
and disorientation: who might be 
collaborating with the Israelis in return 
for work permits or acting as informers 
in their villages to save themselves or 
their own sons from gaol? 

So far, so familiar: the tactics 
and strategy of the Israeli army in 
the occupied territories mirror those 
of other colonial armies throughout 
history. In the case of the West Bank, 
however, there is an added historical 
dimension. As one Israeli, recounting 
his experience as a conscript in the 
army, explained, the role of the military 
is explicitly political: “Our commander 
told us on our first day that we had to 
make the Palestinians feel afraid, to 
make them feel like our ancestors had 
felt in Poland and Russia when they 
heard the Cossacks approaching” @ 
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